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No Union with Slaveholders! 
THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 
ar ‘ Yes! 17 cannot BE DENIED—the slayeholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
SLAves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! , . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 








paper, : 
; Epmesp Qvixcy, Samven Purprick, and free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
: teen 3 TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
¥ In the columns of Tue Liperator, both sides of UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
: n are impartially allowed a hearing. OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adama. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


-hree hundred persons assembled in Town- 

j Hall last evening, to listen to certain of the 
from New York, who, according to an- 

ont, were to deliver discourses touching 


r s Rights and Wrongs. According to the 
Women gh 4 

-omont, Lucretia Morr and Lucy Stone 

7 » speakers; but only the former lady 


toandinee, Miss Lucy having in this in- 
tiken her time and delayed her visit. Her 
vis filled by Eavestive Rose—a lady whose 
name at least is terribly misbestowed upon 
ninded woman; conveying as it does the 
fa cottage beauty, loving and beloved 
«me rastic swain. When the performances 
ywneed, the platform was oceupied by three 
s—we presume—and one male—we should 
-the latter having mach hair on his head, 
ringlets like a woman’s, and much hair 
lip, and much hair on his chin, and 
rursling, superfluous h 1irs on his cheeks, 
like deserters from the main body; the 
. which hair was of a reddish, rasty, dusty 
{s syon as the Old Girls were comfortably 
Man with Much Hair disappeared from 

rio 
\ Morr was the first to address the maet- 
{upon her appearance, a general feeling of 
it prevailed; for the fair Lacrétia 
| spice of bloomerism and juvenility 
imparts to so many of the skittish old girls 
| kind of attraction. Lucretia is a very old 
iedly antiquated specimen of strong- 
-nizht be regarded as a more fitting 
Girandmother’s Rights than of any 
She was habited in a quaker-like dress of 
val wore no jewelry or ornament of any 
tr fair hearers would apply the lat- 
toa skall-cap, fitting closely to the head. 
: is somewhat weak, bat 
[here is a certain 
air about all she says 


Lucretia’s voice 
vords are very strong 


iute 


nish, res 


which plainly indicates that she would 
rrights as well as strike for them, had 
robbed her of the appropriate instraments. 

Lacretia evidently has some hope for her sex yet, 
ind dues not despair of seeing her soma day in the 


ill oceupy, in the opinion of the 
‘linet to take consolation 
man in Eagland, as the 
that nation, ruling over and worshipped 
nisses. We mast confess, however, that 

v) () not regard Loeretia’s allusion to the good 
ictoria as a happy one for her own 
Mrs. Guelp) is a lady in whom domestic 
1da gentle, loving nature are peculiarly 
ind these are the ties which bind her 
» hearts of her people. But she 


strong vied Soe iw in 


1of aw 


flowery, not in a military sense,—a blooming 
Rose, somewhat full blown, indeed, but still retains | 
remnants of good looks, set off by very womanly | 
ringlets, and ‘heightened by some coquetry of man- | 
ner and dress. She wore a black satin dress, open | 
in front, with a lace stomacher, lace undersleeves, | 
and black lace mittens. A broach, a watch and | 
chain, and some sparkling rings, evinced that! 
Ernestine has not arrived at that stage of the! 
strong-minded woman’s career when the little vani- | 
ties of this world are despised. She would evident- | 
ly have objected to acknowledge, as did Lucretia, | 
that she ‘recollected the first woman’s rights | 
convention in 1835 ;’ and yet—we mean no offence | 
—she might have remembered it, for she is a lady | 
of a certain—or rather of an‘ uncertain’ age. We} 
should call Ernestine a Young America Woman’s 
Rights Woman—a female filibuster. She went off) 
like an overloaded musket, and was evidently dis- | 
posed to kick. Even the Man with Much air, 
who again mysteriously bobbed up upon the plat- | 
form, seemed to be cowed by her vehemence, and 
boat a hasty retreat. Ernestine believed woman} 
was in every way equal to man. Even physically, | 
she vould prove there was not much difference, if} 
she lad time to examine the subject, and what} 
there was, arose from the difference of training.— | 
She had no notion—not she—of man’s enjoying | 
jhimself while woman was the slave of the Home. 
| Why, even when females had those little incum-| 
| brances known as children, what did a husband do, | 
jexcept come home when they were all clean, and 
|take them on his knee and kiss them? She would 
like to know by what right he was exempt from 
| standing over the washtub, engaged as the wife so 
joften was, in that employment which children oc- 
easionally render necessary. We crnnot follow | 
the sweet Ernestine through her long discourse.— 
(Suffice it to say, that before she concluded, the 
| greater part’of the audionce discovered that they had 
heard enough of woman's rights—and left. When 
ishe closed, Lucretia again rose, and after a word or 
two more about the errdrs of the Bible, informed | 
the company that as so earnest a spirit had been | 
mnifested in respect to the Rights and Wrongs of | 
| Woman, and in order to accommodate the pabdlic— | 
|of coarse, with no other object—1 few books woald 
ibe sold, low, for eish, terms current fanids, at the | 
‘other end of the Hull. A slig'it noise in the di-| 
\reetion indicated by the wave of Lacretia’s hand, 
turned alleyes round, and the Man with Much 
Hair was discovered diligently diving into a huge 
green baz, and dragging ap from its depths various | 
}panphlets and books for inspection of the faithful. 
| We regret to sty, however, ‘ the careless crowd 
passed on,’ and the Min with Mach Hair was left 
with his stock in trade before him, not having 
taken enough from the audience to pay the barber, of | 
whose services he stool so much in noad. And} 
thus closed the exhibition of the Strong-Minded | 
Women and the Woolly Man. 





— —_ 


Jueon—a raler over many; and the strong- 
id weak-voieod Lueretia could not coneeive Evtract of a letter, dated 
could hold such a position for a mo- | Baanpon, Vt., Sept. 30th, 1853. 
it * bloomer pantaloons, a sour coun- If you have not sean the good hit by Rev. Byron | 
sharp eye, a red nose, and an indom- /gandarlin, of Washington, D. C., on a 4th of Jaly | 


(The fair Lueretia up to this point 
had heen stragrling behind the disadvantage of a 
very hig) desk—for her form is not so large as her 
minl—pereeiving which, the Man with Much Hair 
r forward with a wooden table in his grasp— 
iton the platform—made a convulsive mo- 

nt) the fair Lucretia—and disappeared.) 
Well, Lueretia, behind the small wooden table, 
hope for her sex yet. It was true, that 
1 the time of our first parents, her position had 
been beneath man; but she had latterly evinced 
lisposition to rebel. She had become more 
had in a great measure forsaken the 
sy, yellow-covered literature in which she had 
lelighted, but the Bible still stands in her 
ind she is still too much used to pin her faith 
\ minister's slesve—too willing to take the say- 


the expounder of the ‘holy text,’ as it 
seallgd, in calculating her line of duty. When 
Sie gets over this dificulty, then the fair Lucretia 
eliey he will bs herself, as she ought to be.— 
This she will a maplish as soon as she begins to 


re into the 


: J true meaning of words in the 


r,as at present interpreted, false meanings 
Upon them. For instance, Lucretia pro- 
ted to show satisfactorily that when the Bible 
* that woman shall be subject to man, it only 
wvans to say that she shall or will be one of these 
’, if she does not look sharp after her rights 
snd strike for equality and independence. Again, 
Bible is perverted by man in the most trifling 
matters Even where the dress and deportment of 
‘males connected with the church are commented 
translators have endeavored to ignore the 

f women of old by writing the text ‘ wives 
‘ainisters’ and * wives of deacons,’ instead of 
fering faithfully, as it ought to be, ‘ minister- 
vad ‘ de vconesses." In like manner, where 
uty of wives is set forth, the words ‘ wives, 
ye suSject to your husbands,’ do not relate to 
t ler thin private matters, for the Apostle has 
“r *, ‘I speak in a mystery.’ Lucretia then 
a0. - very severely into ministers; at which we 
* not much surprised, for it is not likely their 
Professional services, in a certain way, will ever 


- required by the fair sisterhood of strong-minded 


the d 


h 
ya 


any 


, From the Bible, Lucretia passed naturally enough 
- Blackst me; and who was Blackstone, 5 
yaid like to know, that he should deny woman 


‘egal existence’ She admired Walker, who, in 
commentary upon Blackstone, had said that 


the eam: ‘ 

~. Commentator had made husband and wife one 

person, and that person the husband. But she 

hoped the time mn ¢ ive w 

of ne ne would soon arrive when Blackstone, 
4. such men would be obsolete, and Gerrit 


— : d etrine would prevail, that nothing was 
i ‘ . ent it squared with our own idea of justice. 
too A. mes Sooner or later, for the injustice was 
.)  arant. Who could deny the oppression of 
animate, in the face of the facts, that when 
n ) ah 8, the portion of his property left to the 
nan is called the * widow's incumbrance’—that 
a oan her own name, and called for the 
oo ver days, * Mrs. Jobn Smith’—and 
7 up n her tombstone she is described as ‘ relict’ 
‘. = - husband. No; Lucretia ho that the 
a — coming was at hand, w 1en woman 
Seed a , Aetinas all such oppression—when she 
peg the folly of the ‘ marriage vow,” as it was 
; ann instead of invoking the aid of ministers 
, * contract, would be content to take the 
wanted, and let her friends know that she 


Mar 
“an she 


L 

aad det ’ oe ° ° ° 

on hee dupon a hittle union, independent of 
lies Res owe or constraint. In conclusion, 
“ as happy to express her conviction that 


ay ate rising in the scale, and like breadstuffs 
mene day, display an upward tendeney. 
the As “ucretia had finished, Ernestine Rose took 
walked? = Scorning the restraint of desk or table, 
wedit ? the front of the platform, and throwing 
sddvens .* theatrical attitude, commenced her 
etwrongs ce woman's errights’ and * woman's 
pious Cie} with a desire as s as that of the 
She j 
*¢ is & bloomer—that is to say, 


ivisit to Orwell, his native place, (Vt.), [will | 
(transcribe it for your amusemynt. tis an extem- | 
| pore effasion on a festival occasion—an extract : 

' 


| And now we mght rest, but there’s one bit of szandal | 
Agiinst Uncle Sim, which his enemies handle ; 
Chey say he’s disevsel with a black-hewdel cancer, 
And to cover it up, they insist will not answer ; 
Chat some of his girls that raise sag and cotton, 
| From the self-sum2 disorter, are fast growing rotten. 
Mrs. Stowe in her book says the black spot is slavery, 
| Upheld and prolongel by politiew knavery 5 
} And for this Muliame England has invited her over, 
| To feast on gool things, like a pig in the clover. 
| Now, of course, we a// know, without any teacher, 
Hattie Stowe’s a smart woman, because she’sa Beecher, | 
| And its right for the Stafford House folks to fly at her, | 
| And fondle and toast her, and pet ‘her and pat her ; 
| But we must not forget, in the midst of the bubble, | 
|How Uncle Sam came at first by this trouble: | 
| 
| 


| Tis true, the mark’s on him, and pesters him badly, 
{And when the right time comes, he'll part with it 
gladly; 
But let them remember, these Stafford House weasels, | 
This oe mother Eagland has caught the black mea-| 
sels ; 

She’s spotted the child while in that situation, 

And now she turns round and vents her indignation. 
But it’s hoped he'll be pvtient, and firm and enduring, 
And that soon he will meet with an actual curing. | 
The prescription we make is to purge out the nation, 
By a thorough emetic of colonization ; 

Far better than all your Congressional nursing, 
Than the spit-fire and spite of fanatical cursing ; 
Than your snobs of reform, your humbug and quackery, | 


of fugitive slaves, under the combined protection of 
the police and the abolitionists. No, gentlemen of 
the South, the agitation of the slavery question is 
not yet ended. There will be more work, in due 
time, for the Castle Garden Union Safety Commit- 
tee.’ 


‘The Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for 1853 commenced its session 
yesterday. After the religious rites of the Church, 
the Convention organized, and adjourned at 4 
o’clock, P. M. : 

‘ The richest act of the session of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention, which adjourned on Friday, 
was the admission of black men into the Conven- 
tion as delegates. The colored raca have waged 
war for years for racognition by the Protestant 
clergy. They wer? nover successful till yesterday, 
when, under their leader, John Jay, they attained 
their end. Graces Church did not g> in favor of 
this dark movement.’ 


SELECTIONS. 
. From the New York Tribune. cn 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the 
weather, & numerous meeting of the supporters 





and friends of this Association took place at the 


Union Church in Worcester, Sopt. 23th. At 2} 
o’elock, P. M., William Jackson, E:q., took the 


ehair, and called upon the Rev. William Bard- 


well, of the Ojibiws Mission, to engig? in prayer. 

Tae Rev. S. 8. Joealyn, the Secretary, read the 
minutes of the last year’s Convention. 

Mr. Tappan, the Treasurer, read his report for 
the year, which showed that 41,692 83 had been 
collected for the Mandi, Jamaica, Ojibiwa, Califor- 
nia, Canada ani Home Missions, the Slave’s Bible 
Fand, and General Purposes. The balance in 
hand last year made the total receipts for the year 
$42,593 89; the expenditures being $49,507 65, 
leaving a balance of $5,913 76 against the Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. Goodman, of Chicago, and Mr. Benton, of 
Cincinnati, were appointed Secretaries of the meet- 


| ing. 


(he Rev. Georg? Whipple, the Corresponding 


| Secretary, read his report, which was of great 


length, detailing the successful operations of the 
Association ; showing that the Society originated 
in a desire to have a mission which should be in 
no way polluted by the money or the influence of 
slaveholders. 
cent. had taken place in the number of mambers 
during the year, and that members were admitted 
according to the third clause of the Constitution : 


‘That any person of evangelical sentiments, who | 
professes faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, who is | 


not a slaveholder, or in the practice of other im- 
moralities, may become a member of the Associa- 
tion ; and, by paying thirty dollars, may become a 
life member.’ The report proceeded to detaila 
variety of facts tending to show the intelligent 
character of the Indians, the Ojibiwas and those of 
Jamiica, and the suecess of schools which had 
been established, especially those which included 
boarding. They found they could board, lodge and 
clothe the pupils at $25 .a year each. Asa relief 
to the meeting, during an interval of ten minutes 
in the reading of the report, 

The Rev. Mr. Thompson spoke of the astonish- 
ing rapidity with which children acquired the learn- 
ing taught at the schools in Africa. 

On motion of Mr. Tappan, the Chairman nomi- 
nated the following gentlemen to serve on Commit- 
tees, and they were accepted by the meeting :— 

Committee of Arrangements—Mr. Beewer of Con- 
necticut, Mr. Russell of Worcester, Mr. Whipple of 
New York, Mr. Thatcher of Maine, and Mr. baina 


| of New York. 


Comnittee on Nominations—The Rev. Mr. Jocelyn 
of Now York, Mr. Parish of Ohio, Mr. Fowler of 


| Miss., Mr. Goodwin of Lllinois, and Mr. Peck of 


Ohio. 

Committee on Business and Resolutions—Rev. J. 
G. Fee of Ky., Dr. Parsons of Maine, Rev. S. S. 
Jocelyn of New York, Mr. Tappan of New York, 
and Mr. Benton of Ohio. 

The Rev. J. G. Feo next addressed the meeting 
with mach deliberation, and considerable power 
and eloquence. H» showed how the operations of 
the Association, in sanding three Colporteurs among 
the slaves and their masters, were received and,ap- 
preciated; and how they had been persecut- 
ed and again released; that the various anti- 


Also, that an increase of 33} per | 


Py % helton., thie e ‘ >| slavery documents which the Association had sent 
If you don’t believe this, you may ask Mr. Theeberny, | were read more than any speeches would be listen- 
Pretty good. The Abolitionists at the festival) ed to. He would urge the friends of abolitionisa 
were too ludicrously attacked to bo angry, and jn the North to persevere in their exertions, as he 
they could only join in the laugh.—Journal of| had tho greatest confidence in their ultimate sue- 
Commerce. cess. 
| A sermon by Ray. E. Peck, of Oberlin, concluded 
i The three following extracts are from the N. Y-| the services of the day. 

Herald. The difference in the tone of the two relating) On Thursday, 2Jth, the second session of the Con- 
to the Jerry Rescue meeting is amusing. The appeal | vention was held at the Old South Church, Wor- 





band himself to arrive at the ‘ terrewth.’ 


speaking in a 


to the ‘ gentlemen of the South’ is characteristic. 
compliment to Grace Church (!) must be gratefully ap- | 
preciated by that meek and Christian (!) body. 


‘ The anniversary of the rescue of the fugitive slave 
Jerry was celebrated at Syracuse last Saturday. 
A despatch from that city states that the attendance | 
was not so large as last year, owing to the fact 
that the citizens took but little interest in the af-| 
fair. Those present were mostly from the coun- | 
try, and although speeches were made by Gerrit | 
Smith, Lucy Stone, and Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
they failed to produce any marked excitement. | 
People are becoming accustomed to and understand 
the intentions of these notoriety sackers. Stay 
away from them, and they will soon cool down and | 
die out for want of fuel.’ - 


‘Tar Jerry Rescve Czresration at Syracuse. 
—On Saturday last, the abolitionists (including 
the Bloomers) of Syracuse and the surrounding 
country celebrated the anniversary of the rescue | 
of the fugitive slave Jerry from the officers of the 
law, in that village, two years ago. This in itself, 
was a piece of fanatical folly of very little conse- | 
quence, but our reports say, that “at a special 
meeting of the Common Council, by the castin 
vote of Mayor McCarthy, the use of the City Hall 
was given for the celebration,” and this fact gives 
to the affair very considerable importance. It, 
makes the official authorities of Syracuse the en-| 
dorsers of mob law in the rescue of fugitive slaves. | 
It degrades the office of the Mayor of Syracuse to 


of our most rampant abolitionists. 


duty of Mayor McCarthy in this case. 
simply his duty to sustain the laws of the land, 
and to refuse peremptoril 
eountenance of this scandalous jubilee. The next 
step of the civil authorities of Syracuse will prob- 
ably be to devote the City Half to the sheltering 





Its | cester. 


| mittee on Enrolment: 


Tae weather being fine, there was a much 
larger attendance than the day before. Mr. Jack- 
son again presided, and after the Rev. A. Benton, 
of Wisconsin, had opened the meeting with prayer, 
the following gentlemen were appointed as a Com- 
ev. S. H. Peckham of 
Mass., Mr. Parsons of Wisconsin, Mr. Smith of 
Maine, and Mr. Russell of Worcester. During the 
deliberations of the Committee on Resolutions, the 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Thatcher of Maine, 
Mr. Hatchins and Mr. Firman of Illinois. After 


| which, the Rev. J. G. Fee, of Kentucky, brought 


forward the report of the Committee, which em- 
bodied several important resolutions, embracing as 
their main features the following ideas: That 
Christianity should be opposed to all sin, whether 
public or private, organic or inorganic. That 
slaveholding, caste, and polygamy, should be ex- 


| cluded from Christian charches by their terms of 


admission, or by a disciplinary process, and that 
any Missionary Board that does not carry out these 

rinciples, cannot expect the Divine blessing. 
Digestion it as a matter of congratulatiag that 
some churches have broken through their ecclesi- 
astieal bonds, and are using their influence on be- 
half of Christian freedom, and regretting that the 
influence of so many others is still cuttet in favor 
of the infamous practice of slavery, and especially 
regretting that the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety and the American Missionary Board were so 
deeply influenced in upholding slavery by sustain- 
ing Missionaries who presided over churches into 
which slaveholders are admitted as Christians of 
good and regular standing. That it is the duty of 


the disreputable and unlawful acts and purposes’ every minister presiding over any eccesiastical body, 
. at | and especially of every religious organization, to 

As the chief administrator of the laws of the | discountenance American slavery, as their not do- 
village, nothing could be plainer than the official jing so tends to bring Christianity into disesteem, 


It was to hinder the conversion of men, and to dishonor 


ithe name of Christ. The last resolution called 


the slightest official | upon the friends of the cause to raise the sum of 


_ $75,000 for the further prosecution of the work. 
| The resolations having been received by the 
| meeting, they were taken up one by one in order, 


an] diseussed. Tho first one, condemning not only 
slavery, but caste as well, elicited considerable dis- 
cussion, and, after several amendments, it was 
made to express distinctly entire opposition to all 
caste, whether in ‘ Africa, Asia, Europe or Ameri- 
ca.’ The reference to the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and the American Missionary Board, elicited an 
animated discussion. The Rev. Mr. Strieby, of 
Ohio, expressed his doubts whether those organi- 
zations were implicated in slavery. Mr. Tappan, 
of New York, the Treasurer of the Association, 
adduced ample evidence to show that churches in 
the Souta, in connection with the Home Mission- 
ary Society, received support from the money and 
intduence of slaveholders. The Revs. Messrs. Fee, 
of Kentucky, and Jocelyn, of New York, Boynton, 
of Mass., and several other speakers, ably support- 
ed the resolutions. 

The Hon. Amasa Walker also addressed the 
meeting, and, during the morning session, the first 
resolutions were passed unanimously. 

The afternoon session mem | at half past 
two o’clock, and there was a larger attendance. 
After aspeech from Rey. George Thompson, the 
discussion of the resolutions was resumed, with in- 
creasing interest. The strongest abolition princi- 
ples were advanced, with evident kindness of feel- 
ing. We have witnessed religious conventions and 
missionary meetings in England and other parts of 
the world, bat never saw them conducted with 
such perfect propriety, and so much in accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity, especially when 
such exciting subjects as slavery have been intro- 


duced. The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler of Massachusetts, who said he had 





heard it positively denied in Michigan, some 
| months ago, that the American Home Missionary 
Society was at all involved in the charge of 
|upholding slavery. Mr. Tappan referred to a 
|pamphlet published in New York last winter, 
| which proved the fact that of the fifty-one churches 
|connected with the Home Missionary Society in 
the South, the great majority reccived support 
| from slareholders. Mr. Fowler said he was satis- 
fiel on that point until the appearance of Mr- 
Hitchin’s report, which had denied the charge. 
Mr. Tappan had examined that report, but could 
| find no sueh denial; he therefore concluded that 
|his venerable father, Me. Fowler, was mistaken. 
| He must state it, to the honor of the Unitarian 


| body, that their church at St. Louis was the first | 


| to set the example of letting the oppressed go free, 
| having entirely abandoned slavery, and given lib- 
erty to the captive. It was a disgrace to the evan- 
| gelical body to allow even Unitarians to take the 
| lead in this matter. 
| The Rev. Mr. Feo confirmed, from personal ob- 
| Servation, the statement that the churches of the 
| South connected with the institutions involved in 
| that discussion, were slaveholding churches. 
The Rev. Mr. Boynton explained that the pres- 
} ent position of the Homes Missionary Society was 
| stated in their own official publication to be, that 
| they deny slaveholding to be a sin, and refuse to 
| stale its abandonment a condition of membership 
‘in their churches, but that craelty to a slave wasa 
sin, which the discipline of the church should con- 
| trol, if the Committees thought best to do so. 
| Dr. Parsons related some thrilling instances of 
jeruelty: one of burning a slave to death in the 
| presence of 15,000 people on a Sunday, when all 
| the churches in the neighborhood were deserted to 
witness the spectacle ; and after speeches from the 
| Revs. Messrs. Jocelyn, Jones, Firman, Peck, 
| Whipple, Goodman, Wooleott, and George Allen 
| of Worcester, the last taking the negative with re- 
{gard to the Missionary Board—defending his con- 
| nection with that body on the ground of its past 


and present uscfulress—but not denying the charge, | 


the resolutions, to the number of eighteen, were 
adopted by the meeting. 

An interesting meeting took place in the eve- 
ning, which was addressed by the Revs. Messrs; 
Ide, Whipple, Fee, (who had been discarded by 
his slaveholding father for preaching abolitionisin,) 
Kilgom, Thompson and Boynton, and the meeting 
concluded with appropriate services, deeply im- 
pressed wit the principles of abolitionism, which 
formed the leading feature of the addresses. 
=> 


From the Philadelphia Daily Register. 
JUDICIAL DECORUM. 


Public opinion requires, at all times, a dignified 
deportment on the part of a Judge—the semblance 
and manner of impartiality, if not the reality. 
The truculence of the bally and the vivacity of 


ermine is thrown over the shoulders. There should 
be nothing to impair the confidence of all parties 
in the man whos? business it is to hear them all, 
and to maintain the purity of the law, and the 
rights of the citizen. 

Judicial wisdom, sobriety, discretion and pru- 
dence are especially needed in cases where Federal 
acts are supposed to conflict, or do conflict, with 
State rights. In these, moderation and concilia- 
tion may lead to a harmonious and legal arrange- 
ment of points in dispute; while irritating epi- 
thets and random insults can only tend to in- 
flame jealousies already deplorable. 

We are led to these remarks by the singular 
ebullitions of Judge Grier, on the recent hearing 
of the corpus case, from Wilkesbarre. John 
Jenkins and James Cresson were arrested for as- 
sault and battery with intent to kill, on a warrant 
issued by a magistrate of the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. The arrested parties appealed to Judge Grier 
to discharge them from custody, on the ground that 
the alleged offence was committed in the execution 
of'a process issued by U.S. Commissioner Ingra- 
ham. Now, the only point to be decided by Judge 
Grier was, whether our State Courts have the right 
to try a Federal officer for crime committed in the 
execution of civil process, or whether he is amena- 
ble to the Federal courts only. Its decision called 
for no vituperation or sacrifice of judicial decorum. 

The report, published in the city papers, shows 
that Judge Grier forgot himself so fir as to give 
| vent to the most unrestrained abuse of the State 

officer who issued the writ of arrest, and of the 
‘citizen who had made the preliminary affidavit— 
| applying the epithet ‘ tuppenny magistrate’ to the 
former, and of * unprincipled interloper’ to the latter, 
and threatening them both with legal prosecution. 

When a U.S. Judge so far forgets what is due to 
| his station as to assaila State aqrety oe! and a 
| private citizen from the bench, he absolves the 
press from the respectful silence it habitually ob- 
| serves towards the judiciary. 

We would, therefore, remind Jadge Grier, in 
the name of the people, whose servant he is, that 
such language is not permitted by the jadicial de- 
coram of*modern times; and that it is particu- 
larly unbecoming in an incumbent of the Federal 
Bench towards a magistrate of a sovereign State. 

To counteract the impression made by the sin- 
gular ebullition which is the occasion of our re- 
marks, we are requested to state that Gilbert Bur- 
rows, Esq., who issued the writ, is a magistrate 
highly respected at Wilkesbarre, and Mr. Gilder- 
sleeve, who made the preliminary affidavit, a mer- 
chant of good standing, and a worthy citizen. 








* 


the partisan should be laid aside when the spotless ) 


From the New York-Evening Post. 
JUDICIAL DECORUM AND IMPARTIALITY. 


A phenomenon is presented to the people of this 
country in Pennsylvania, which might almost in- 
cline one to believe in the transmigration of souls. 
[t is not quite two hundred years Since Judge Jef- 
freys, a blusterer and a tyrant on the bench, in the 
reign of James I[., died in the Tower. If his soul 
does not inhabit the earth still, we have one cast 
in the same mould. Judge Griet, of the United 
States Circuit Court, in Pennsylvania, bears so 
strong a likeness to Jeffreys, in his behavior on 
the bench, whenever a matter touching the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law is before him, that on reading a 
report of the proceedings, one might easily im- 
agine himself reading an account of what hap- 
pened in the time of the latter Stuarts. 

The following telegraphic account of certain 
proceedings in the Wilkesbarre fugitive slave 
case, appeared in several of the morning papers, 
We take it from the Times :— 


*Pattapecpara, Wednesday, Oct. 5. 

‘ The United States Deputy Marshals Crossin and Jen- 
kins had warrants of arrest served upon them yesterday, 
on a charge of riot, and assault and battery upon Bill 
Thomas, an alleged fugitive slave, of Wilkesbarre. On 
the oath of Wm. G. Gildersleeve, of Wilkesbarre, a writ 
| of habeas corpus was applied for before Judge Grier, of 
the United States Circuit Court, in this city. District 
Attorney Ashmead asked that the prisoners be discharg- 





jed, asserting that no more force was used than was nec- 
essary, the fugitive being armed with a knife given him 
| by a bystander. 

| Judge Grier said: ‘*If habeas corpuses are to be 
| taken out after that manner, [ will have an indictment 
/ sent to the United States Grand Jury against the per- 
‘son who applies for the writ, or assists in getting it, 
| the lawyer who defends it, and the sheriff who serves 
| the writ, to see whether the United States officers are to 
ibe arrested and harrassed whenever they attempt to 
| serve a process of the United States.’” 

| Mr. Brown, counsel of the Abolition Society, asked 
| for a delay of one week to procure witnesses, which was 
granted,’ 


| Of all the proceedings of our tribunals of which 

we have seen any account, there is nothing to be 
compared to this. Judge Grier threatens to turn 
public informer, to procure an indictment in his 
jown court against the man who resorts to a fair 
legal remedy—the writ of habeas corpus, offered by 
the institutions of the country to all who choose 
to avail themselves of it—against the counsel who 
jappears to support it—ind against the officer, 
who cannot, by law, refuse to serve the writ. 
| Having got the parties indicted,—»y his influence 
with the Grand Jury, of course,—it woald be his 
| business to try them, and what treatment they 
might expect is manifest from the sample of his lan- 
guage which we have given. 

Tais exhibition of judicial ferocity will probably 
have no effsct, except to inflame the very zeal 
against which it isdireeted. The world has got to 
such a stage, that neither philanthropists nor law- 
yers are to be frightened thus from what they 
regard as their duty. 





ANOTHER FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 
Tae Cincinnati Com nrcia! gives the particulars 
ofa case which came up on the 13th inst., in which 
| the alleged fugitive escapod, it is true, but how he 
|is to be remunerated for telegraphing to his friends 
jand for the other expenses, dues not appear. Sup- 
pose Mr. Clark had not been in the city, and the 
claimant of the slave had been unwilling to wait ; 
or that one of our zea/ous Commissioners had beon 
jon the Bench? The following is the substance of 
| the story: 
A gentleman from Maysville, Kentucky, named 
| Jeremiah 8. Ballenger, when walking along 6th st., 
| thought that he recognized, in the proprietor of a 
| barber-shop there, a slave that escaped from him 
some ten years ago. In the afternoon, Deputy 
| United States Marshal Black appeared at the bar- 
|ber-shop and arrested the alleged fugitive, who 
goes by the name of George Brown. The negro 
| was but little concerned, and walked to the Com- 
|missioner’s Office with a jovial air. He said he 
knew that he could prove that he was free-born, and 
ihe could not, consequently, be in danger of losing 
|his liberty. Me. ‘Pallenene was not absolutely 
| positive, but if this George Brown and his Mose 
| were not identical, there was between them the 
| most remarkable resemblance that ever came to his 
knowledge. The alleged fugitive sent telegraphic 
— to his friends in various parts to come 
and prove his free birth. 
Brown claimed to have been born in Vincennes, 
jand it was learned that Mr. Geo. J. Clark, from 
‘that place, who knew him well, was in the 
jeity. After a short delay, Mr. Clark appeared, and 
expressed himself much surprised to see Brown, 
}whom he had known from a small boy, under ar- 
lrest. Clark, with the attorneys in the case—Col. 
,Chambers for Mr. Ballenger and Judge Key for 
| Brown—and Mr. Ballenger, retired and had a pri- 
|yate conversation. On returning, Col. Chambers 
|announced that Clark’s story was perfectly satis- 
\factory. He was evidently positive as to his re- 
|eollections and knowledge of Brown’s birth and 
boyhood. Mr. Ballenger would not put his mem- 
ory of ten years ago against Mr. Clark’s certain 
| knowledge. 
| Upon this, the Commissioner announced that 
| George Brown, the alleged fugitive, was discharged. 





it Oar impression is that the Liverpool Chroni- 
icle was far from being enthusiastic Br fanatical, 
| but rather the contrary, in regard to the Duchess 
of Sutherland's Address, &e. This being the case, 
the following from that journal is a testimony to be 
considered : 

‘When Mrs. Stowe first reached England, our 
fear was that the visit would have been far less 
private than it has been, and that the occasion 
would have been seized to fan into a flame the an- 
| ti-slavery feeling which is so general in this coun- 

try, which welt hardly fail to have alienated, to 
some extent, at least, the kindly sympathy which 
now happily exists between the old and the new 
country,—between the young giant of the West 
and the old connexion at home. But the good taste 
of Mrs. Stowe has induced her to decline many of 
| the invitations pressed upon her, and she even re- 
| fused the compliment of a public breakfast on the 
morning of her departure, which the Mayor of 
Liverpool was anxious to pay her. In all this, the 
instinctive delicacy of a retined and noble nature is 
visible. Had Mrs. Stowe been sordid enough to have 
viewed her visit with reference solely topecuniary re- 
sults, she might have carried back as many dollars 
as would have satiated the most boundless avarice ; 
but nobler aspirations have evidently prompted 
herself and her friends, and, tothe respect which her 
literary powers command, must now be added the 
singleness of pu which seems to have inspired 
her during her four months’ sojourn in Earope.— 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist amongst 
her countrymen respecting slavery as an institu- 
tion, orey American must feel proud in hailing so 
unselfish a creature as a native of the 

nited States.’ 








SOUTHERN TROUBLES. 


The Mobile Daily Tribune of the 1st instant hea 
a long communication, over the signature of ‘ An 
Old Methodist,’ headed ‘ Our Negroes—How shall 
we save Thom After allusions to another writer 
on the same subject, he says, ‘He, with myself, 
only wishes to know what is the best that can be 
done to facilitate the salvation of the slaves.’ Such 
an introduction lead us to look for some benev- 
olent plan for the religious instruction of the blacks ; 
but instead of this, we find a recommendation to 
break up their churches and barber-shops, for the 
reason that, ‘ at the churches, and under the pre- 
tence of religion,’ ‘ hypocrites and vile persons con- 
eoct their plans of villany;’ and ‘ Negro Barber 
Shops are unquestionably worse, so far as their 
means extend, than churches.’ The ‘ Old Metho- 
dist’ then proceeds to show the evil effects of al- 
lowing the negroes to assemble in churches, by 
referring to a contemplated insurrection at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1821, which was discovered 
through the fidelity of a Presbyterian slave ;—and 
by detailing the horrors of the insurrection in South- 
ampton, Virginia, in 1831, which, he says, was or- 
ganized by four Baptist preachers. 

The Southerners say to the North, ‘ our slaves 
are contented and happy.’ Yet it appears, from the 
discussions among themselves, that they are in 
constant fear of their own lives—a fear arising from 
a consciousness of wrongs and injuries imposed, of 
oppressions beyond the power of quiet endurance. 
And to guard against concerted uprisings among 
the subjects of these wrongs, it is proposed to take 
away the only remaining source of comfort left, 
the consolations of religion, by denying them the 
privilege of meeting on the Sabbath for social wor- 
ship. A better and surer way to effect their own 
safety, would be to obey the scriptural injunction 
to ‘break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free.'— Chicago Western Citizen. 








IMR. GARRISON CARICATURED IN GER- 
MANY. 


How magnificently has the poor printer redeemed 
the pledge which he gave to the world a little more 
than twenty years ago! ‘T have taken my ground,’ 
said William Lloyd Garrison then, ‘I will not 
abate an inch, and I will be heard.’ And has he not 
been heard from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Thames to the Danube! What are all the 
eloquent speeches that have been delivered in 
Congress and out of it, all these Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
ins, and these addresses of the women in England 
to the women of America—what are they but the 
echoes of that honest voice, reverberating through 
the world. It was but this morning that I saw in 
a fancy shop a German toy designed to caricature 
Mr. Garrison. Its pretensions to wit and ingenuity 
were exceedingly small. It represented our friend 
as holding in his arms a black babe, an attitude in 
which, I do not doubt, he is perfectly willing to 
appear before the world; for he carries the ee 
of that whole afflicted race in his heart, and the 
world is welcome, for all that he has to object, to 
make what occasion for ridicule out of it they can. 
Bat what a tribute is it to his power! He must 
be a man of no ordinary influence whom the toy- 
factories of a distant land are busy in trying to 
make ridiculous. All things are combining to 
attest the sufficiency—the omnipotence of trath.— 
In ten thousand silent and unnoticed ways it is 
stealing over the earth like the air and the light. 
It is, insensibly it may be, but surely, changing 
the minds and hearts of men, undermining the 
foundations of the most ancient wrongs, breathing 
life and strength into all that is true and good ; 
accomplishing that new creation at which the 
morning stars shall again sing together, and all 
the sons of God shout for joy.—Mr. Furness’s Ad- 
dress at the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Fair. 

Gen. Dex. This contemptible Barnburner ren- 
egade, who has recently kissed the great toe of 
Slavery, thereby hoping to be sent Minister to the 
Court of -Franec2, but who has been foiled in his 
purpose, is thus complimented by the National 
Democrat, a Hunker journal :— 


We remember having seen the old play, ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’ but we have never witnessed 
such personal ebasement, such political humilia- 
tion, as that contained in Gen. Dix’s letter to the 
Augusta Constitutionalist, renouncing his woolly- 
head doctrines and his Van Buren cronies, for the 
purpose of getting the mission to France. 

It is well, sometimes, to ‘ throw stops to Cerbe- 
rus,’ but how contemptible to ‘ bow the knee to 
Baal,’ for the sake of the almighty dollar, or a 
little spurious fame! When & man attains Gen. 
Dix’s age, it is to be presumed that he has acquir- 
ed sufficient experience, at least, to be consistent ; 
and that when he takes a position, it is not upon 
a mere whim, but upon principle. Therefore, un- 
der the circumstances, when a man of his descrip- 
tion renounces his long cherished faith, we feel 
sure he is influenced by an unworthy, mercenary 
motive. e : 

Who does not remember when John A. Dix and 
Martin Van Buren were boon companions and bed- 
fellows! It may be that the General will quote an 
old writer, who said : 

* When the planet upon which thou livest 
Flies from its course, it is not in thy power 
To say whether thou’lt follow or no.’ 

But now, since he thinks he views a foothold 
upon a neighboring orb, he valiantly cuts his para- 
chute, and steers for more a le quarters. We 
think he miscaleulates the distance, and will find 
ee has jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 








Joun A. Dix, acatw. This unfortunate gentle- 
man, whose anxiety for an official residence at the 
Court of Louis Napoleon, has lost him all his man- 
hood, is still writing letters to his Southern friends, 
to purge himself of the charge of having been,. at 
one time, opposed to slavery. This he attempts to 
show by a recurrence to some very questionable 
acts of his as far back as 1835, when every promi- 
nent politician in the North was a doughface. Mr. 
Dix denies that he ever did anything against the 
* peculiar institution’ beyond supporting the Wil- 
mot Proviso under instructions. Weare sorry fur 
him, not that he fails to get an office, but that he 
is throwing away the little reputation for manli- 
ness which he has hertofore accumulated, and which 
he could ill afford to spare. The New York Eve- 
ning Post says: 

* We trust, for his own sake, that there may be no 
occasion for Gen. Dix to continue his correspondence 
with Dr. Garvin any‘further,though in our judgment, his 
position now stands more in need of explanation than it 
did before the correspondence commenced.’ 


Stave Decision. The Cincinnati Commercial 
says :—* We recollect of no case lel to the 
Jadge ligsower, of tha Polen Costs, that's. seges 

" e Police Court, that a 
is a slave until he proves himself to be free—except 
that of a certain Judge Potter, in the northern 
part of the State, who, several years ago, held that 
every man is a negro until he proves himself white.’ 
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From the New York Tribune. 
EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


A staple argument of the chivalric upholders of 

negro slavery, is .to point to the condition of the 
Jamaica blacks. We are told that the liberation 
of the slaves there has proved a total failure, that 
they are worse off than ever, that their condition 
is pitiable, and that the interests of the island are 
ruined. After all, if it could be fairly proved 
that in their present state of transition, owing to 
emancipation, there was a clear declension in their 
morals and happiness, sach as is asserted to exist, 
it would prove nothing in favor of human bondage. 
We have yet to learn that because a man’s labor 
produces more under the lash than without it, he 
should be lashed, or that his morals would be im- 
proved by buying and selling bim. We are far 
from believing that any idle Southern gentleman 
among us, who luxuriates in fashionable life either 
ut home or abroad, should be put into the factory 
or the field, and made to work under the blows of 
the overseer’s whip, although their annual wages 
would amount to millions. We believe in the 
higher law. We believe that no man has a right 
to profit by the weakness, ignorance or poverty of 
his neighbor, and enslave him therefor. We scout} 
and contemn, accordingly, the logie which tells us| 
that the negroes of Jamaica produced so many} 
hogsheads of sugar under the lash, and that now| 
they produce so many less. If we cannot have 
sugar without slavery, let us do without sugar. | 
Sugar is sweet, but freedom is sweeter. But it is} 
a falsehood to assert that we cannot have sugar | 
without slavery. France now produces annually) 
seventy millions pounds weight of beet sugar, | 
the result of free labor, and the quantity is} 
steadily increasing and the price coming down. If! 
the pandemonium of sugar plantations were abol-} 
ished, our Northern ingenuity would rush to fill) 
up the vacuum with sugar made from beets, or| 
some other substance, «and the ingenuities and 
economies produced by free labor would soon com- 
pensate for the superior saccharine expression of the 
canc. So, too, if cotton were annililated, North- 
ern experiments on flax would give us a substi-| 
tute. The idea that man must be held in bondage) 
on account of considerations of commerce, is wor-| 
thy of Judas Iseariot—worse, in fact, for he had 
the good taste to hang himself after the commis- 
sion of his crime. 

We are led to these remarks from an examina- 
tion of the actual workings of emancipation in 
Jamaica. The slaves there are subject simply to 
the laws of the realm. They are amenable to pun-| 
ishment just as are the whites, and no more. Of 
course, whatever crimes they commit are not pun- 
ished by thirty-nine lashes privately, on the plan- 
tation, but they are brought to trial publicly and 
legally. It is trae, there appear more crimes than} 
furmerly, because, under the slave system, these | 
were private matters, for the most part, and expi- | 
ated by the whip; now they are all patent. The! 
same thing obtains under all despotisms. In Rus-} 
sia and Turkey, we do not hear of crimes to any} 
extent, beeause there are no public newspapers | 
worth speaking of; but as we travel from the Bast | 
to the West, and finally arrive on our shores, we} 
find some two thousand newspapers, vivified by the) 
magical telegraph, illuminating every dark hole | 
where wrong is committed—even on our slave} 
plantations, to some degree. It is folly, therefore, | 
for the defenders of the huge evil of slavery to 
hold up Jamaica as an evidence of the indiscretion 
of striking off the chains of slaves because of the in-| 
creased crime which has ensued upon such eman-| 
cipation. When we ean tell exactly what was the 
crime before emancipation took place, we shall be | 
enabled to know really the declension of morals! 
assumed to have taken place. What we do know 
of slavery is, that theft is common to those in 
bondage, as they are wanting in personal re- 
ponsibility and dignity. John Randolph reported 
that he never knew an honest slave, except Juba ; 
and we opine that saintly Uncle Toms are the ex- 
ception, and not the rule. 

Ihe Kingston Journal utterly denies the failure 
of emancipation in that island, and we hardly need | 
say that such local authority is valuable. It says, | 
from the example around it, Americans need not 
be alarmed at freeing their negroes, lest such a 
step should be followed by a revolt of the lib- 
erated. No mighty change, says the Kingston) 
Journal, was ever known to have taken place so 
peaceably as the emancipation in that island; and, 
it adds, a very large number of those who were 
themselves owned in 1834, are now, in 1853, and 
have for some time been, the owners of landed 
property, some of them to, comparatively, a con- 
siderable extent. 

According to the same excellent and conclusive | 
authority on this subject, depraved negroes exist in 
Jamaica in abundance; for blacks form the 
greater portion of the population, just as in coun-| 
tries where whites predominate, white crim- 
inals abound. But it asserts roundiy, and chal- 
lenges contradiction, that in the short period of 
fifteen years, the race has improved—not only im- 
proved, but progressed beyond what might have) 
been readily anticipated. ‘On the whole,’ con- 
tinues our authority, ‘if the example of the ex-! 
periment, as it is called, in Jamaica, is to be in-| 
voked, the Americans have not the shadow of an 
excuse for continuing slavery in their Southern 
States for twelve months longer.’ 

What say our Southern papers to this? What 
says the cotton press! Will they favor us with 
an answer! We seek the truth in this weighty 
question, and not the mere triumph of argument. | 








— 


From the Philadelphia Daily Register. 
THE WILKESBARRE SLAVE CASE. 

Yesterday morning, in the U.S. Circuit Court, | 
before Judge Grier, the case of the Deputy Mar- 
shals Jenkins and Crossen, charged with an assault 
and battery, &c., upon the alleged fugitive, Wm. 
Thomas, at Wilkesbarre, was called up. 

Mr. Ashmead introduced the matter by saying 
that he was here representing these defendants hy 
authority from the Secretary of the Interior, and 
that he would object to the interposition of any 
persons who are outside the case, who do not appear 
by authority from the Governor of the State or the 
Attorney General. He therefore asked the gentle- 
men upon the other side to state whom they repre- 
sented or by what authority. 

Mr. Brown replied that he would cnswer that at 
the proper time, stating that the case had already 
been commenced, and the time for objections of this 
kind had passed. 

Mr. Ashmead insisted upon a statement before 
the ease pr ceeded. 

Judge Grier said that it was a perfectly legiti-| 
mate question, and should be answered. No pri- 
vate prosecutors*can be heard in this cause, but! 
any representative must be here by authority from | 
the Governor or Attorney General. . 

Mr. Brown said that Mr. Jackson and himself! 
were here representing the respondent to the writ! 
of habeas ¢ wrpus, and said, do [ understand your 
Honor to say that unless we have authority from | 
the Governor or the Attorney General, we have no 
standing in this matter? ~ 

Judge Grier replied in the affirmative. | 

Mr. Jackson said that he, in conjunction with! 
Mr. Brown, had been retained by Mr. Chatlot, the | 
constable from Wilkesbarre, to answer to the writ. | 

Judge Grier said—And so far you have done! 
your duty ; after the return to the writ, the consta-| 

le is no more than a private citizen, und econse-| 
quently cannot employ counsel to represent the | 
State. : 

Mr. Brown—Will your Honor then hear us as 
to vour right to issue the habeas corpus? 

Judge Grier—We have heard you already upon 
that question, and I will not now be questioned. 

Mr. Ashmead then produced the warrant issued 
by Mr. Ingraham, by which Wm. Thomas was ar- 
rested. 

Mr. Ingraham was sworn, and testified that that 
was his warrant and issued upon oath duly made 
before him. ¥ 

Judge Grier said that he also recognized his own 
naine endorsed upon it. 

Mr. Ashmead—Now I ask for the discharge of 
the defendants. 

Jadge Grier—But I do not know whether they 
acted by authority from the Marshal. ; 

The Marshal was then sworn and testified that he 
had received the writ, and had placed it in the 
hands of the deputies, Jno. Jenkins, James Cros- 
sen and George Wynkvop, with instructions to go 
to Wilkesbarre, where he was informed the alleged 
fugitive was, and make the arrest as therein re- 
quired. ” 

Mr. Brown wished to discuss the question, wheth- 
er, under the state of facts exhibited, they are en- 
titled to their discharge. 

Mr. Ashmead said, that it appeared to him that 
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it was not necessary to go gS this point ; that 
he had abundant testimony, but to use it would be 
a work of supererogation. The presumption of law 
is, that a party executing a warrant does it proper- 
ly, and if there : 
must be proven by the other side. Therefore, I 
move for the discharge of the defendants. 

George Wynkoop sworn—He was one of the de- 
fendants named in the warrant, but not arrested. 
Previously to swearing him, Mr. Ashinead offered 
that the counsel on the other side should embrace 
him in the petition and consider him onder 
arrest. This they refused to do. 

Mr. Brown objected to Mr. Wynkoop being a 
witness, inasmuch as he was a defendant named in 
the warrant. 

The objection was overruled, and Mr. W. testi- 
fied that he, in company with James Crossen and 
John Jenkins, took the warrant to Wilkesbarre, as 
directed by the Marshal. The negro was pointed 
out to them by the agent of the claimant. They 
proceeded to make the arrest, when Thomas made 
violent resistance. He successively drey a fork 
and two knives, and wounded Mr. Jenkins upon 
the head. He then made his escape to the river ; 
and we came to the conclusion that we could not 
take him alive, and not wishing to kill him, we 
came away. 

Mr. Jackson asked that the affidavit taken before 
the magistrate at Wilkesbarre, on which the war- 
rant was founded, might be filed in court, so that 
it might appear on record in case proceedings on 
certiorari should be desired. 

This was objected to, that it was not the practice 
of the United States nor of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Ashmead again asked that the defendants be 
discharged. 

Judge Grier said that he would write out his 
opinion and deliver it on Saturday morning next. 

[The decision has been published; of course, conclu- 
ding with the discharge of the miscreants at whose 
outrageous brutality every decent man’s heart thrills 


with righteous indignation. We shall print the decision 


next week. ] > 
-— a -——_-~--- 
THE DEATH OF UNCLE TOM. 

The Southern journals protest against the heau- 
tifal romance of Mrs. Stowe, on the ground that 
its incidents are exaggerated, although the accom- 
plished writer, in her Key to Uncle Tom, has justi- 
fied every event and circumstance which she 
describes, by citing parallel facts. But if the Key 
had never been prepared, the columns of the South- 
ern journals themselves would have furnished am- 
ple evidence of the substantial truth of Mrs. Stowe’s 
representations. No one of her incidents, for 
instance, has created more remark than the death 
of Unele Tom by means of the violence of Legree, 
and it has been said that no such villain as he is 
made to be could exist, and that no such event as 
the murder of an old, faithful and pious slave by 
his owner, was likely to oceur. Yet, read the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which is extracted from the 
Carrolton (Louisiana) Star, of the 23d ult. :— 


* We grieve, for the honor of our town, to have to re- 
cord an inhuman outrage practised on the body of an 
old negro of this place, named Jobnson, the slave of 
Charles Hines, by Hines himself, which resulted in 
death. The negro was nearly ninety years of age, and 
universally venerated for his soberness and honesty, as | 
well as for his revolutionary reminiscences. The mon- | 
ster-master, taking umbrage at some petty offence, | 
deliberately whipped, stamped and kicked him to death, | 
on Saturday last. The fellow feigned sickness, as is 
supposed, to cover a design of escape, and even had the} 
blasphemous hardihood to affect a fear of immediate | 
death, and to go through the funeral farce of making 
a public will. Officer Kener left two deputies in guard 
at his residence till Monday, when the body of the negro 
was disinterred, and an inquest held over it by the cor- 
oner. The unanimous verdict of the juary—several phy- 
sicians being present, also assenting—was, that he died | 
from the effects of the blows and kicks he had received 
from his master. Persons who witnessed the examina- 
tion say that the sight was sickening—his whole back 
cut and bruised into jelly, and the lower part of his 
body nearly kicked to picces. Immediately after the 
inquest, the monster was taken to jail. Let him go down | 
hand in hand with Legree, a hideous verification of that | 
horrible villain.’ | 








Here is an actual occurrence of only a day or} 
two since, rivaling, if not surpassing in its atro-| 
city, the fictitious death of Uncle Tom, and the} 
Southern writer who narrates it is forced, in| 
the honesty of his indignation, to confess the exist- | 
ence of a class of masters of which Legree is a type. | 
An old man, who had reached the alinost | 

atriarchal age of ninety-one, too, who appears to| 
aren served in the Revolutionary war, every where | 
respected for his sobriety and virtue, and, doubt- | 
less, a member of some Christian church, is delib-| 
erately whipped and kicked to death by a brute who | 
is called his master ! 

Is there, we ask, anything in any of the novels 
that have been written to show the fiendish influ- | 
ence of the irresponsible slave-system, more deadly | 
than thist Yet, we are gravely told by the South- | 
ern critics that these novels do their society the | 
grossest injustice, and are libels upon the truth. | 

The paragraph ought to be read at those Demo-| 
eratie conventions which pass resolves in approval | 
of the fugitive slave law, and asserting the obliga-| 
tion of the Northern people to restore the escaped 
Johnsons to the tender mercies of the Hines.—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 

sth aaditeanaibliaie 
From the Anti-Slavery Standardt 
MEBTING OF THE FREE DEMOCRACY. | 


The Free Democracy of this city held a meeting, | 
at the Tabernacle, on Tuesday evening, to ratify | 
the nominations made at the reeent State Conven-| 
tion of the party, and to prepare for the approach- | 
ing election. 


The meeting was large, and com-| 
posed, for the most part, of the sober, orderly and) 
religious class of citizens ; thus presenting a mark- | 
ed contrast to ordinary political gatherings. A/| 
considerable number of ladies were in attendance. | 
Hon. Minthorne Tompkins presided, assisted by | 
several Vice Presidents, among whom we noticed | 
the Hon. William Jay. Mr. Tompkins, on taking} 
the chair, made a brief, but spirited, address. | 

E. A. Stansbury, Esq., presented an Address and | 
a series of resolutions, prepared by the Committee | 
of Arrangements, setting forth the principles and 
policy of the Free Democratic party. 

Mr. Swift, of Massachusetts, made a very good|/ 
speech. Some of his hits were loudly cheered, 

Hon. E. L. Keyes, of Massachusetts, was next! 
introduced. His remarks were so pungent, and so| 
denunciatory of men and parties in New York, that 
a portion of the audience interrupted him, causing) 
so much ‘noise and confusion’ that he was com-) 

elled to sit down before he had fairly commenced. | 

Ve regretted this, for we had promised ourselves a| 
rich treat in listening to him. As it was, he said} 
some capital things. The Journal of Commerce he} 
called ‘the organ of Anti-Christ and the money-! 
changers ;’ the New York Observer, ‘ the organ of | 
Judas Iscariot ;’ and the Herald, ‘ the ark of the! 
covenant, and the Saviour of half the people of 
New York—the organ of Beelzebub and the slave- 
holders!’ This sort of talk, in political parlance, 
‘ waked up the snakes,’ whose hisses made it im- 
possible for Mr. Keyes to proceed. 

Hon. John P. Hale was received with great en- 
thusiasm. His speech, we think, fully realized the 
best anticipations of his friends. His hits at the 
old partics for their subserviency to the Slave 
Power ; his portraiture of the Administration, ex- 
pending its energies, not in carrying out Republi- 
ean principles, ‘but in dividing * the spoils” be- 
tween the ‘ Hards’ and ‘ Softs;’ and his denuncia- 
tions of the Fugitive Slave Law, and his manly ap- 

eals to the consciences and hearts of his hearers 
in behalf of Liberty, were all in his best vein. 

Letters were announced, but not read, from Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase, Hon. Joseph C. Hornblower, 
Hon. J. R. Giddings, John G. Whittier, Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams, Hon. Amasa Walker, 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., 8. G. Howe, Esq., and 
Cassius M. Clay, Esq. We subjoin an extract from 
the lettet of John G. Whittier : 


*T searcely know whether the present peculiar 
position of parties in your State is a cause of regret 
or congratulation. I profess no skill for solving, 
at this distance, the riddle of New York politics. 
It is your business to stand watchful and prepared, 
availing yourselves of any turn in the political 
kaleidoseope which promises, directly or otherwise, 
to promote the great ohject you have inview. One 
thing you may rely safely upon—nobody, — 
the lowest class of official rem Sg supports t 
Fugitive Slave Law from love of it. The men who 
swear by the Baltimore platform to-day will be very 
glad of a fair pretext for swearing by that of Buffalo 
to-morrow. Nobody suspects that the priests and 
politicians who defend the Fugitive Slave Law on 


was any excess of authority, it| lie 


| were taken ill, and though each has a bona fide 


Scriptural and constitutional grounds, at heart be- 
lieve a syllable of their doctrine. God has not left 
even a Mammon-loving expounder of commercial 
Christianity and cotton-market ethics to believe a 
so monstrous. 

The late attempts to enforce this atrocious law 
at Ni , Wilkesbarre, and Cincinnati, have been 
alae ce the part of the official and unofficial 
ruffians concerned in them, by a dastard cruelty 
and low brutality which would drive a Bedouin 
Arab in disgrace from his caravan, and put a 
Feejee Islander in taboo as unfit for the society of 
respectable canmibals. Where is the priest who 
dares to lift up his hands to Heaven and pray for 
the success of such atrocities? Where is the 
Union-saving hunker or Castle Garden patriot who 
can look an honest man in the face and justify 
them! If there be any such, they must be in the 
condition of the trafficker in the German tale, who 
bartered off his heart of flesh for a cobble-stone. 

In truth, whatever party cAucuses may resolve, 
or party leaders subscribe to, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the heart of the people is with 
us—that the common instincts of human nature, 
as God made it, are on our side. 


——We have great allies, 
Powers that work for us, air and earth and skies ; 
Our friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Every noble utterance and every brave deed for 
freedom, the world over, redounds to our benefit. 
The eloquence of Victor Hugo over the graves of| 
his eompanions in the Isle of Jersey, and the 
rescue of the Hungarian exile in the bay of Sinyrna, 
are part and parcel of our great movement. Thus 
circumstanced, let us, by our vigilance and devo- 
tion, deserve the success which must sponer or 
later crown our efforts.’ 





The Rev. C. W. Denison, formerly Editor of Our 
Country, recently appointed Chaplain to the Peniten- 
tiary, has now received the appointment of Consul to 
Demerara. It is to be hoped he will remain there the 
rest of his days.— Boston Allas. 


The Reverend gentleman above named his had a 
most remarkable career. We first knew him some 
twenty years ago, in this city, when he was a 
young Baptist preacher, mainly devoted te Aboli- 
tion, and living (we understood) on the bounty of 
Arthur Tappan. He left our city soon afier, and 
next turned up in Boston, where he attended more 
to preaching and less to Abolition, but did a fair 
business ineach. In 1844, when on the way to 
the Whig National Convention at Baltimore, we 
fell in with this apostle, who inquired our bisiness, 
and we replied, we were going down to help nomi- 
nate Mr. a for President. ‘ How can you sup- 
port a slaveholder?’ he asked, ina tone of equal 
sorrow and amazement. ‘Why, Mr. D., what 
business brings you this way?’ ‘I have just been 
attending the Baptist Triennial Convention at 
Philadelphia.’ + Were there any slaveholders 
among its members?’ + Yes, I regret to say, there 
were some.’ * Now, Mr. Denison, what sort of} 
idea can you have of the relative sacredness of 
Religion and Polities, when you practically hold a 
slavebolder good enough for an ambassador of 
Christ, but not good enough for an officer of our 
Federal Government?’ He tacitly acknowledged 
the corn, and has not since attempted to /ecture us 
on the enormity of supporting slaveholders for 
office. 

The next we heard of our Reverend acquaintance, 
he was editing a Native American paper in Boston ; 
next he went headlong into no-party Tzylorism, 
out of which he made a very good office (for him-| 
self,) but did not manage long to retain it. Next| 
he dipped into Websterism and Union-saving, and 
figured as one of the Webster lobby at Baltimore 
last year. He kept on Union-saving through the 
canvass, gradually easing off from Webster and 
going in for Pierce; and in October last, he was 
making scurrilous stump harangues in favor of the 
latter. And now he has his reward.—N. Y. Trib. 








—  —_--— - 


Tue Epvcation or Prorite or Coror. In the) 
midst of all the conflicts and disputes that have 
arisen in relation to the social position of * free per- 
sons of color’ in the United States, it is not alittle} 
remarkable, that the work of education has pro- | 
gressed among them to the extent that it has in the) 
larger cities on the border lines of slavery. In 
Baltimore, there have long been many pros-| 
pering schools for colored children, as there have 
seen of late years in Washington, also; and weare 
to-day in receipt of a letter from a highly respect- 
able and intelligent lady of the latter city, which | 
says :-— 

‘I have gratified my curiosity by an examination | 
of the school for colored girls, on M street, between | 
19th and 20th streets, opened last Monday. It| 
was established nearly two years since, and has_ 
been wéll sustained; the pupils—an average of 
forty in number—making marked progress in all) 
the branches taught, and paying strict regard to} 
neatness in dress and person, and exhibiting great | 
skill in whatever is attempted, and manifesting re- 
markable ease, quietness and propriety of manner 
and deportment. It is designed to give them thor- 
ough instruction in all the branches of school edu- 
cation, and thus to prepare them to instruct their 
own people in this or any other country where their 
services may be in demand. [ think the popular 
objections to the instruction of these people are 
subsiding, and that the best slaves are found to be 
the best instructed.’ 





We doubt the accuracy of this opinion, and in- 
cline to the belief, that so long as the temptation 
and the opportunity are before the negroes to eseape 
from slavery, so long will the indisposition of their 
masters to have them instructed continu®.—Balti- 
more Clipper. 





— 

ta A correspondent relates the ollowing cir- 
cumstances, which occurred very recently at New 
Orleans :— 

He went thither in his ship from Liverpool, 
with eleven black sailors. By the laws of the 
State, he was required to give $500 bonds that 
he would take them out of the State. This le- 
gal requirement was fulfilled on his part; but, 
under the United States laws, he also had to 
pay the usual hospital money at the custom-house 
for each of these men. Two of them afterward 


protection, granted at the custom-house in Boston, 
the Collector refused to admit them to the United 
States Marine Hospital, because they were not re- 
cognized as American citizens. The Deputy-Col- 
lector at New Orleans told our correspondent that 
their orders were to collect hospital money on black 
sailors, but not to admit them to the hospital. Ap- 
plication, in the presence of a witness, was twice 
made, ineffectualiy, to this end. 

We call on the Secretary of the Treasury for 
some explanation of this matter. It carries com- 
ment with it. Our government should not re- 
quire pay for a possible boon, and then refuse to 

ive it. Such conduct is simply dishonest. 
What says the Secretary'—N. Y. Tribune. 


SS 


Wiis Lioyp Garrison. We do not subscribe 
to the doctrines avowed by this great man, nor like 
always the mode in which he defends them. Yet} 
is he a master-builder. The time will be, indeed, | 
when the history of our day shall be unfolded‘as it 
is, and in that, this man will be recognized as fore- 
most amongst those who suffered fur humanity, and 
helped it on and up. 

Ybere is no mortal who does not love courage, 
and honor him who devotes his life to a principle. 
William Lloyd Garrison has manifested this devo- 
tion and this courage. No violence, no combina- 
tion, not the prison, nor a hot social oppression, 
has caused hiin to waver, cither in expressing his 
convictions or in doing what he thought right. 
Courage like this must be honored! A life so true 
will bear its fruit! 

We are rejoiced to see him so fresh in feeling, 
and so vigorous in action. Such a man, indeed, 
never wearies, or grows old in spirit; and hence 
that conbination of beauty and strength which 
shines so brightly in his character.—Cleveland True 
Democrat 





Srveviar Decision. Two policemen in Cincin- 
nati, named Hardin and Bloom, were lately pros- 
ecuted for attempting to kidnap a negro named 
Watkins. They had their trial on Wednesday last, 
and were acquitted, the Judge ruling that as Wat- 
kins was a negro, the law supposed him to be a 


slave until the contrary was proven. No wonder 
the Cincinnati pa manifest s ; both at 
the decision and the for it. It would be 


quite as legitimate, and certainly not wide 
of the mark, to urgue that because the Judge wears 
ears he must of necessity be an ass.—Spring. Rep. 
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JUDGE GRIER’S DECISION. | 

There is no truer test of the nature of the institutions 
of acountry than the character of its Judges. The 
point at which the laws touch the citizen or the subject 
is precisely the one which reveals their real complexion. 
The man who connects the two together, who directs the 
machinery and teaches it to perform its appropriate 
work, is not an unmeet expression of the spirit which 
informs the laws, and stands behind the institutions from 
which they spring. Pemberton at the trial of Lord 
Russell, Jeffreys at that of Algernon Sydney and 
the Bloody Assizes, the Committee of Publie Safety 
in the days of Robespierre, the Military Commissions 
sitting at this day in France and Italy, all exemplify 
and incarnate the spirit of the Government which em- 
ploys them. A corrupt Government is very sure of a 
base and servile Judiciary. When wickedness has been 
organized into law, or has exalted itself above law, 
there are never wanting men enough to expound and ap- 
ply it, and to exhibit in their own persons the quality of 
the legislation and the spirit of the lawgiver. 

We have had proofs enough of the truth of these po- 
litical truisms in the history of this country for the last 
three years. When the Fugitive Slave Law was passed, 
the whole National Judiciary, at the North, made haste 
to accept and enforce it. The dirty part of the work 
was at first Jeft to serubby Commissioners, such as In- 
graham and Curtis; but the higher authorities stood 
ready to back them up and confirm their doings. The 
dominant power had commanded that this thing should 
be done, and the tools were all ready to its hand. Judge 
Grier, of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
eminently distinguished himself among this tribe of sub- 
servient magistrates. The Evening Post not inaptly 
compares his tone to that of ‘Jeffreys. ‘Insolent, over- 
bearing, tyrannical, determined to make everything 
bend to the Sovereign’s Will, he certainly reminds one 
of those furmer days when the plainest language was 
employed on the Bench or at the Bar towards State 
criminals, or of yet earlier times, when Sir Edward Coke 
called Lord Bacon ‘a Spider of Hell’! His determina- 
tion to proceed criminally against all persons who shall 
be guilty of attempting to bring slave-hunters, who vio- 
late the laws of the several States, in the course of their 
laudable pursuits, to justice in the jurisdiction where 
the offence was committed, is characterized by the spirit 
and the manners of the Lord Chancellor of James IT. 
He has proceeded to judgment on the matter of the 
slave-catchers brought before him on Habeas Corpus, 
and discharged them, of course. So the Union is safe 
for the present. 

This decision and disposition on the part of this Judge 
should bring to the serious reflection of the country the 
strides which the General Government is making to- 
wards Centralization. The processes of the State Courts 
are to be quashed when they issue against criminals 
who wear the cockade of the U.S. Marshal. The citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania or Massachusetts may be assault- 
ed, wounded, chained, shot at, with impunity, ifthe as- 
sassins will but swear that it was a slave that they took 
him for. The whole country is made into one Great 
Slave State, and any outrage becomes legalized when ex- 
erted in furtherance of Slavery. Or, rather, the fact 
that the whole nation is, in fact, one Great Slave State | 
for this purpose, is thus authentically stated. And, af- | 
ter all, it is perhaps well that such cases as the Wilkes- 
barre one should occur, to bring it home to the minds of 
the lieges that what the Abolitionists say is true, that 
there is no such thing as a Free State in the Union ; but 
that the condition of a slave is not altered by his escape 
into any Free State, (so called,) but he remains a slave, 
liable to recapture, as much as when he was in Georgia 
or Carolina. This being the case, whatever is necessary 
to vindicate the conceded rights of the master, must be 
allowed and defended. 

That the price of Liberty is perpetual vigilance, is 
none the less a true saying for being an old one. And 
no small part of this necessary vigilance has in all 
times been directed against the usurpations of the 
Courts, especially when acting in unison with a tyran- 
nical and encroaching Government. It is very well to 
keep a sharp look-out on these tools of tyranny, and to 
try and thwart their operation, when it can be done. 
But it is better yet to consider curiously and wisely the 
reason why such vermin infest the land as the Griers 
and Kanes and Judsons, and the rest of them. They 
do not make themselves. They are bred from the cor- 
ruption in which politicians and priests of almost every 
shade profess to think it life to live, and separation 
from which would be worse than death. If the Nation 
had not agreed that Slaves might be caught within its 
borders, these creatures of slavery would not exist to 
do its filthy work. There is a fault behind the crimes 
of the slave-catching Judges and Commissioners and 
Marshals, and underlying them all; and that is, the 
original guilt of the parties to the Original Compact, 
and the derived guilt of their successors who agree to 
stand by it. The muck-worms should not monopolize 
our disgust and contempt. A portion of these feelings 
should redound to those of us who are acting the part 
of the Old Man in Pilgrim’s Progress, who is so busy 
in stirring the heap which gives them being, with his 
muck-rake, that he cannot see the golden crown that is 
held by the Shining One over his head. 


All these excesses and outrages on the part of those 


‘| the stones and dirt with which he had been pelted, 





that make and administer the laws, are not to be looked | 
upon as misfortunes. The misfortune is that a state of 
things exists in this country which makes them neces- | 
sary. We need yet more active treatment. We have | 
not yet had the full benefit of the yoke of the Slave- | 
holders to which we have voluntarily stooped our necks. 

We have scarcely yet been chastised with whips, while 

we need to be chastised with scorpions, to bring us to a 

sense of our condition. The more the United States 

Government centralizes power, the more contemptuous- | 
ly it tramples on the rights of the citizen and the sov-| 
eignty of the State, the more insolently and indecently 
these usurpations are enforced and justified by its judi- 
cial minions, the greater is the likelihood of some faint 
sensibility being aroused in the minds of the people to 
the degradation to which they have been reduced by 
their own consent. Things must be worse, we fear, be- 
fore they are better. And as it seems as if it could 
not be much darker than it is now in Pennsylvania, we 
may hope, on the strength of the proverb, that it is 
now just before morning. We wish that that great 
State would undertake to vindicate her sovereignty 
against the Centralizing Power. She did it once, half 
a century ago, in a matter of property. It would not 
look ill in the eyes of the world to see the two Powers 
face to face again in the streets of Philadelphia, in a 
matter of personal liberty. But, as Burke says, * the 
Age of Chivalry is gone!’ or, as Byron translates-it, 
‘there is no spirit, now-a-days.’—k. Q. 





THE REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 

We rather think that an apology is due to our read- 
ers for the disgusting article on the Woman’s Rights 
Meeting, at Buffalo, copied on our First Page from the 
Commercial Advertiser of that city. Perhaps they will 
think that it is hardly fair to pick up the filth which 
had been used once to pelt the ladies concerned in that 
Meeting, and throw it over again at their unsuspecting 
heads. But we thought that a specimen of what could 
be done by an able-bodied, strong-minded, patriotic 
editor, in the way of coarse brutality and vulgar ri- 
baldry, should not miss of a place in that Museum for 
the preservation of such curiosities, which has long been 
one of the many attractions of Tae Liserator. We think 
that it has rarely received a contribution so unique and 
perfect. It is quite a gem in its way. Its stupidity is 
@ great addition to its other qualities. Such produc- 
tions are sometimes set off with a glim..e: of wit or 
humor, which rather injares their general efiect. But 





this article has no such drawback. It might have 
come, as far as its literary merit, as well as its spirit 
and language, is concerned, from Billingsgate or the 
Five Points, without correction or emendation. 

The establishment of that Museim, we believe, was a 
strictly original idea with Mr. Garrison. « We appre- 
hend that he was the first man who ever set up for 
show the caricatures which were made of himself, and 


and who kept on hand a gibbet, on which any body 
that pleased might hang him in effigy. We know of 
no paper, excepting the strictly Anti-Slavery papers, 
established since Taz Lisrerator, which. lays before its 
readers every thing that is said against itself. It is not 
common even to print argumentative articles, from 
other papers, which are intended to demolish their own 
positions. But the habitual and consistent custom of 
recording, usually without comment, whatever slander, 
defamation, denunciation and misrepresentation of him- 
self and his principles, malice and falsehood can 
engender, is, we are confident, an original invention of 
Mr. Garrison. He is certainly entitled to take outa 
Copyright as its Author or a Patent as its Inventor. It 
is much if the common run of papers will consent to 
copy refutations of false statements they have casually 
made. And there are not wanting instances of prints, 
professing to be Anti-Slavery, which refuse to insert the 
formal contradiction, under an authentic signature, of 
slanderous charges brought by them against honest men. 

This is, certainly, a proof of the sincerity and good 
faith with which Mr. Garrison has always conducted 
his paper. He has not taken counsel of flesh and blood, 
but only of his sense of right and justice, and of his 
conscious integrity. Certain that calumny and false- 
hood could not prevail against the truth in the end,— 
or even for any length of time by the way,—he has not 
been afraid to contrast with his own arguments and 
statements, whatever his enemies, or those of Emanci- 
pation, chose to bring against them, and in the shape 
they had given to their hostility. Nothing could prove 
his own confidence in his own cause and in the suf- 
ficiency of his method, more conclusively than this 
course of his. And the enemy have long felt, that to 
be put into that pillory, and permanently nailed there 
by the ears, even though their chastisement was en- 
hanced by no pelting with rotten eggs and brickbats, 
was a punishment: greater than they could bear. This 
has been especially the case with those papers which 
have tried to pass themselves off as Anti-Slavery. And 
there is reason for this feeling. Tue Liseraror is one 
of the few newspapers which will remain a standard 
historical authority as to the matters of which it treats, 
and which will be the substance of our current history. 
While the myriads of newspapers that go flying all 
abroad over the land will perish, like ephemera, with 
the day that gives them birth and the topics that give 
them life, Tue Liserator will be permanently valua- 
ble, as containing ‘ the very Age and Body of the Time, 
its Form and Pressure,’ as to the controlling element 
of our destiny. While almost all other papers will pass 
away to ‘to the oblivious cooks,’ or be doomed to 

* Line trunks, hold spice, or, flutteripg in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho,’ 

Tne Liseraror will hold its place on the shelves of 
public libraries, as one of the authentic sources of the 
history of this day and generation. Wherefore, it is 
not » page on which one would choose to have one’s 
meannesses and brutalities written down for posterity. 

We have often thought that a most diverting and not 
uninstructive book might be made out of the materials 
provided by the Refage of Oppression. A Catalogue 
Raisonnée of the contents of that Museum of Morbid 
Anatomy would contain most singular specimens of ab- 
normal cases, of moral malconformations and diseases, 
arising from the malaria which broods over the coun- 
try, and the distorting and depraving influences under 
which the youth of the country grow up. Such a book 
would tell many a curious tale. It would contain the 
picture of the portion of the American mind which has 
yielded itself up most entirely to the impressions of 
Slavery, whether political, commercial or religious,— 
and pictures which may well astonish future ages. 
Such defences of Slavery from frantic Democrats, such 
apologies for it from rabid revivalists, such proofs of 
its profitable results from political economists, such 
pastoral descriptions of its delights from enraptured 
tourists -as would be there rend! And then, there 
would be a record, more melancholy than the last, of 
the attempts of men, who tried to serve Liberty, but 
who found her yoke too heavy, to stab her under the 
pretence of friendship. What a picture of human 
weakness, and inconsistency, and folly, and hypocrisy, 
and guilt, it would hold up to the gaze of the world! 
It would hardly be believed asa true record of human 
actions. It might be supposed that it was composed, as 
the Irish postillion told Sir Walter Scott that the Round 
Towers were built, ‘ to puzzle posterity!” 

The chief merit of Tue Liserator consists in the 
Mirror which it holds up to the Opinion of the present 





day. It reflects back the Public Sentiment, ever chang- 
ing and shifting, of the Age and Country, on the sub-, 
ject which is to decide the destiny of this Country in| 
this Age. It contains the substance of what the press, | 
the pulpit, the legislation, the social influences of the 
country, are doing to mould and direct it. And it is 
not the least of its merits, that its glass returns the 
most revolting and disgusting of the expressions it as- 
sumes, so that it may see itself in its own reflected im- 
age. We believe this characteristic to be one which has 
endeared Tue Liserator to its readers, and secured 
that confidence and enthusiasm on their part, which 
has enabled it to endure unto this day, in spite of the 
multifold assaults of which it has heen the selected ob- 
ject. We trust that as long as there is villany and cru- 
elty and hypocrisy, in short, as long as Oppression en- 
dures, that Tue Liserator will exist to afford it a 
Refuge.—e. Q. 





eis. 
MEETING AT FRAMINGHAM. 

The Middlesex County Anti-Slavery Society held a 
quarterly meeting, on Sunday, 16th inst., at the Town 
Hall in Framingham. A short time before the hour ap- 
pointed for the meeting, our friend Dr. Henry O. Stone 
accidentally learned that the Selectmen of the town in- 
tended to exclude the meeting from the hall, although 
it had been expressly engaged for that purpose. On 
repairing to the hall, it was found to be locked ; nor 
did the Selectmen, nor the man having the care of the 
hall, know where the key was to be found! A little | 
company, assembled mostly from other towns in the, 
county, having already collected, it was proposed that 
we hold our meeting upon the beautiful square adjoin- 
ing the hall. This was joyfully assented to, for the 
weather was mild, the air still, and the sun warm and 
bfight, and the services were about to commence, when 
the door of the hall was burst open by the Chairman of 
the Selectmen, who had from the beginning said that, 
as the hall had been regularly engaged for the meet- 
ing, it ought not now to be refused. The other Select- 
men yielding to his opinion, and the hall being open to 
us, we entered, and were soon engaged in the exercises 
of the meeting. 

The chair having been taken by Col. Wm. Whiting, 
of Concord, President of the Society, selections from 
Scripture were read by Samuel May, Jr., and prayer 
offered. Wenxpett Puitirrs then addressed the meet- 
ing. He spoke of the importance of such meetings. 
He esteemed them the most important of all,—meetings 
of the people, in places where coldness, indifference, or 
hostility to the anti-slavery cause prevail, where it is 
necessary to do the first work, to lay the foundations of 
an anti-slavery reformation, and to present those facts 
and arguments by which the heart and conscience 
must be aronsed, 

In the afternoon, the audience was considerably in- 
creased, and very interesting addresses were made by 
Rev. Anprew T. Foss and Wenpew Puss. The 
President of the Society having stated that the meeting 
was free to remarks from opponents as well as friends 
of the cause, Major Wheeler, of F., made some objec- 
tions to the anti-slavery agitation, and some rather in- 
consistent defences of slavery, which in the outset he 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM ¢ 

Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of the M 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, held Oct, 19 1838 By! 

Voted, That Mr. Garrison be requested to pubj . 
Tue Liperator the letter of Wm, Goodell to ¢ <i 
in relation to objections made to his 
Slavery movement in this country, and specially to 4: 
account of the reasons which induced many to lea , > : 
anti-slavery cause in 1840, and of their efforts Wer 


OoDELL, 


his Board, 
History of the Anti- 


and crush its friends. "0 injure 

Voted, That no reply to said letter js necessary + fj 
the following reasons :—This Board, as well x Aden 
* SS any 


other friends of the American Anti-Slavery 
repeatedly, since 1840, made detailed State 
course pursued by the Seceders, ang of 
against the integrity of the movement. 
out the facts, ten or a dozen times, 

It has answered, at length, and with 
adduced as to each point, every defe 
by them. The various presses, which Sympathize with 
the American Society, have uniformly copied alt the 
defences made by the Seceders, and been scrapulows tp 
place before their readers every document proceed 

from either side. Our ranks, therefore, are more < 
fully informed upon the merits of both Sides of the 
question. Meanwhile, no organ of the other party hag 
ever copied one word we have said, or ever allowed 
its readers to see any of the Statements we have made 
in relation to the warfare carried on against us, Ty 
such circumstances, it would be waste of time to weary 
our readers with further discussion. It js unnecessary 
to refer Mr. Goodell himself to the columns of the Lib- 
erator and the Nutional Anti-Slavery Standord: and 
whenever the presses of his friends shall Copy any one 
of the many Statements we have made, during the last 
thirteen years, it will be time enough for us to consider 
the propriety of drawing up another, with some hope of 
its reaching those who most need to know the facts it 
would contain. 

ROB’T F. WALLCUT, Rec. Sec’y, 
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New York, Oct. 3, 1859, 
To Messrs. Samven May, Jr., Francis Jackson, RF. 

Wattcut, and the Managers of the Massachusetts 

Anti-Slavery Society : 

GentLemeN—On returning from the country, I find 
Tne Lrperator of Sept. 2, containing your reponse to 
my demand in that paper of July 29. 

One of the strongest and most valuable attestations 
that my book of History can receive, is the unconscious 
and unintentional testimony of those who find faalt 
with it, who charge upon it ‘ mis-statements’ and 
‘errors,’ declaring it to be ‘untrue and untrastwor- 
thy’—yet who, nevertheless, being called upon to ‘ sub- 
stantiate or retract’ those charges, decline, on mature 
deliberation, to do so, or even to bring forward any defi- 
nite specifications of them. This invaluable testimony, 
gentlemen, you have furnished me, and I now tender 
to you publicly, threugh Tur Liserator, my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for so important a service. The 
remarks of Tue Liperator for July 15, in whieh 
those charges of yours first appeared, for July 2, in 
which I demanded proof or retraction, and for Sept. 2, 
in which those general charges are repeated without 
either proof er specification, will be preserved by me 
with the utmost care, as containing your own tacit but 
unwilling acknowledgment that my statements cannot 
be impeached. 

I ought also to honor your sound discretion in not 
venturing to reécho the frivolous and absurd specifica- 
tions of Oliver Johnson, in the Pennsylvania Free 
man, which are noticed in the Appendix to my stcond 
edition. 

Impartial readers of my book will see that Ihave 
not written as a partizin, (in a controversy in which 
I never enlisted,)} nor with any view to disparage your 
Society, nor to build up its riva/—that, while diseent- 
ing from the position and poliey of both, and pointing 
out what I conceived to be their defects, I have given 
cheerful and ample credit to both for their importa 
labors—at the same time showing, as a full history of 
anti-slavery efforts must needs do, that since the division 
of 1840, a very great portion of the anti-slavery Tabor of 
the country (political, ecclesiastieal and moral) bas 
been conducted outside of either of these National ” 
cieties, and without their cedperation. Sach an im- 
partial history must, of course, oppose the ee 
claims of your Society and its affiliated bedies, sod 
nti-slavery eforts 
¥f this be the ral 
Let the 
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. . who read German ought to know that 
ed in Boston ® weekly paper in that} 

» for its outspoken sentiments on the 
; well deserving their support. It 

. great deal of ability, and contains 

, » polities, American and foreign, which 
above the common run of our news- 
\nd it has the erowning merit of al- 

n every subject exactly what it thinks. | 
that it is very superior to most of} 
pers published in this country, which 

of our miserable bastard Democ- 


“ 





ted], some time ago, the accompanying arti-| 
Parcen, but mislaid it. Itis a fair! 
Zeitung’s articles, If any of your 
w something of the ideas of the! 
f our German fellow-citizens, I re- | 
paper. 


to kn 


take th They will very like- 
self, from its theology, but they will 


, and will find in it much good 


HORE PARKER’S CONGREGATION. 
viequately the position and influence of | 

ess of the American Church, | 
, picture of onr whole transition | 
«upposes a carefal study of his writings, | 
‘ But a few details) 


»no time. 
s congregation will not be unac- 





n is called the 28th Congregationai | 
juite independent, and has no con- | 
> any kind. Its meetings are held} 

f oon, in the new Music Hall. A) 

fa healthful moralizing cast opens the} 

sthe prayer, wherein the Ameri-| 
se a peculiar force, and strive to ex- 

An ex- 


Old Testament is then read ofan msthetic 


ls, full of fervent monotony. 


ndency. Then the speaker begins his dis- 
chich almost always has a close connection 


hat have preceded it and those that are to) 
ng him the opportunity of expressing | 
y upon all the weighty questions that | 
sent. Parker’s stand-point is a not yet} 
While on the | 
ews ceaseless Progress, both material) 


ngling of the old and new. 


_ as the inscription written every where in 


_ and is far from considering the ful- 
have come in Christ, like the other the- 

r whom modern history, since Christ’s 
vewning or aim, except to spread and 

he faith in the atonement by his blood,— 

ver hand, teaches publicly that with the 
the development of the race, other Christs 
« well as other Humboldts, and that the 
f the Nazarene was not stainlessly perfect. 
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ic writing, with much history interwo- 
lers as of quite equal importance with | 
udvent of Christianity, that of the| 


u the 16th century ; and as a third great} 
cons the landing of the stiff, but inde-| 
r Puritans on Plymouth Rock ; and as a 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
il realization of which is still the 


ie present, 
f Universal History as an organism con-| 
i ping, belongs to that class of views which | 
causes of all phenomena in them- 


i leave no room for [miraculous] divine in-| 


fthe human race is therefore Mr. Par-| 

With a most comprehensive knowl- | 

{ History and its auxiliary sciences, Political | 
y, Ethnology, &c., he brings up the nations of| 
n review before him, pointing out their cli- | 


situation, &e., as the constraining factors | 
Christianity, and the necessity | 
vearance in Palestine, is pointed out, and, with | 
il and supernatural appearance more | 

lone away than by all the scoffs of our} 


1 


‘gation-seeking illuminators: the Anglo- 

siton race, and its destiny to form hereafter the fore- | 
n the oce 

Ne w England again is to him the quintes- | 


that r 
iL Face 


in of nations, is one of his favorite} 


, inasmuch as education and industry | 
whed a height which gives assurance that | 
snowledge and comfort will form, at no very distant 


, univ ersal possessions, 


He sees be-| 
iclearer future, and trusts in the redinima-| 


ews on slavery are known. 


hat earnest enthusiasm which inspired the 


¢ Declaration—an enthusiasm to which he} 
give a fitting support, by pointing out the dis- | 
the material and moral wrong of slavery. 
for extending the rights of women, 
ilone. Far removed from those views of | 
housekeeping which prevail among our 
rman Woman’s-rights advocates, he introduces the 
f woman in life-like image, and shows us, 
example, drawn from a rich experience, already 
neapes and rich islands which give us a fore- 
f the undiscovered continent that lies concealed 
’s nature, and whose entrance into human 
‘ery will be of weightier import, and attended with 
ings, than the discovery of Columbus it- 


ertater bless 
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valing Parker's whole being, our correspondent 
-West’ would find that enthusiasm which he de- 
“= as indispensable to the advocate of progress. 
‘is in our No, 55 will express Parker’s 
he true means of improving the tone of 

itics from their present state of corruption 

ss materialism. ‘In our times,’ he says, ‘ there 
Jed, before all things, a return to the simple prin- 
hes of justice and honor,—a recovery of a higher 
“ earnestness,—that we cast off all masks, and so 


‘never to require mask again. 


Only a genuine 


siasm can bring this about, and I hope continu- 


‘at such enthusiasm will once again appear and 
far and wide.’ 


“proving earnestness, this warning ery of Par- 
$ contemporaries, comes not unaccompanied, 
* anempty echo of words. No! Wecan safely af- 
t att ® support which he gives to those princi- 

* Justice and honor, fill out, and substitute for, 

: stact idea that of a noble, manly, personal in- 
Pwards of three thousand persons, many of them 
xbury, Charlestown, Brookline, Waltham, &e., 
‘miles hall, Even the platform behind the 
Ser, at first left empty from a sort of religious cus- 
Seized by the earnest crowd. 
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Now and then 
ement through the human sea, at some stroke 
‘Sy Roe bat intelligible to all, at the professional 
‘An, or the traders in religion, the clergy, or at 
“S¥cholder, who, perhaps himself present, laughs at 
stroke, proving often the conciliating nature 

§ genuine humor. 
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_ . Society itself, which gives these thousands the 
“YS opportunity to profit by Mr. Parker's instruc- 
Lsists of only about 230 paying members, men 
. : *y, who have shown the world they are ready, by 
“e trance ind sacrifices, at least to kill all calum- 
“H¢ contributions vary from $100 to $1. The 
comes upon a few. At the last meeting of 
_""*t¥, various plans were proposed for drawing 
», JHens from a largee number of the hearers, 
— ugh * surplus of $170 over the annual expendi- 
nid 4 4, $ . 00 ($1250 for rent of hall) was reported, 
ms a wr just that these self-sacrificing American 
ae 8 of Progress should be lightened somewhat of 
ian : Every contribution will be thankfully re- 
Siar. Persons appointed for the purpose, in the 
S Foom on the left side of the Hall, both before 
e. Wehope that those of our fellow- 
unt who are so fortunate as to understand the 
~“*08 tongne will prove themselves liberal. So 
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long as we have no German Parker in the United States, 
we cannot labor better for our aims than by supporting 
the fearless and clear-sighted man of New Hampsbire.* 


* Our friend is mistaken, New Hampshire has pro- 
duced a good many able men, but we are afraid her his- 
tevy will be searched in vain for able men of principle. 
M: Parker is not only a native of Massachusetts, but 
of the spot where the first blood of the Revolution was 
shed, and a son of one of the noble Massachusetts yeo- 
men who shouldered their muskets on that great day. 
Could he have a fitter pedigree ?— Tr. 
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THE WESTERN PIELD. 


Ricumonp, Wayne Co., Ind., 
October 11, 1853. } 
Dean Frrexnp Quincy: 


With your power of the pen, one could give some 
rather vivid sketches of ‘ Field-Hand’ Anti-Slavery 
Here is a fruitfulness of 
theme, exhaustless as the fertility of the prairies. 

Much of Southern Indiana was settled by emigration 
from Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky and the Carolinas. 
Many of the settlers left those States from a religious 
hatred of slavery, but more were fairly starved out by 
its withering power. The same scampering from its 
blighting influence is still seen, and the leading thor- 
oughfares from those States are to-day crowded with 
pilgrims, on their way, generally, west of the Missis- 
sippi. This emigration, together with the immense bu- 
siness done on the ‘ Underground Railroad,’ will keep 
the census there much as it has been, if not growing 
beautifully less. These constant stampedes of free, as 
well as enslaved, are among the hopeful signs of the 
times. 

I wish you could see séme of this Western travel. 
It seems almost a pity that you pledged yourself to live 
so long, only fox the good of new organization. But | 
for that, you might venture one journey into these ro- 
mantic regions—for such they are becoming ; as it is, 
you had better not ran the hazard. 

But the modes of travelling, among these emigrants, 
are a curiosity. I saw a team, the other day, of three 
yoke of small, speckled steers, attached to a waggon 
which might have been in Noah’s ark—or might not. 
Thre steers were six in number, only. Had they been 
seven, I should have taken them for the ghosts of the’ 
seven ‘ ill-favored and lean ’ cattle of Pharaoh’s dream. | 
A stout, strapping girl of eighteen or twenty was driv- 
ing, with a whip eight or ten feet long ; the stock, I 
mean ; the lash, a leather thong, was much shorter. 
This substitute for ‘straw and provender ’ she held in 
both hands, running back and forward, and wielding it 
with a diligence which led me to fear that poverty, or 
some other sad cause, was compelling her to ‘* work} 
her passage.’ She was shod, though her cattle were, 
not. In matter of stockings, however, they were all on | 
an equality ; while her scanty skirts, retrenched near- 
ly to Bloomer height, favored her locomotion, and gave 
her a free and easy manner, not at all to be despised. 
A dozen passengers, with all their effects, filled up the 
inside. 

One of our friends, who lived many years on a turn- 
pike leading from Virginia, amused us greatly, one | 
day last week, with stories of what he often used to 
witness among this class of people. He said he had) 
seen as many as five or six families leaving Virginia | 
in a company, all on foot, and barefooted, at that, (and | 
all the younger ones bareheaded, too,) with all their | 
goods and chattels in a little rickety go-cart, drawn by | 
He said that almost all | 
the men carried a gun, and that there were nearly twice | 
as many large dogs as men. Whiskey and tobacco | 


Experience, here in Indiana. 





a single two years’ old steer! 


made much in their bill of fare. 

Another case was this. He said he met one day a) 
young couple, evidently just setting out in life, well-| 
looking people, both of them, and their mode of con.-| 
veyance was by a yoke of oxen, without any cart or) 
carriage whatever. On one of the oxen was bound a| 
feather bed, carefully covered, with much loading of | 
various kinds besides, and on the other rode the young | 
bride, with baggage proportionate, and the husband, on | 
foot, brought up the rear. And, said our friend, ‘ if} 
slavery’s contamination had not spoiled them, they are! 
now probably rich and fine people, somewhere in the | 
West.’ 

Slavery has ‘spoiled’ many of these new settlers. 
One can hardly have any idea of the difference betwixt 
them and a New England colony, as you find it so} 
often in Northern Ohio and Michigan. It is seen in | 
every department of life ; in the roads and bridges, in | 
the carts and carriages, in gates and fences, in the! 
school-houses and meeting-houses, pews and pulpits, as 
well as in their laws and constitutions, their learning | 
and religion. All over Indiana, as far as we have tray- 
elled, the turnpikes are good, but the tolls on some of | 
them are enormous. The common roads are often only 
racks on which to torture carriages, or break the bones 
of passengers ; and it is generally only the smallest | 
streams that boast of bridges, and, six times out of} 


seven, these are impassable, and you turn out and go) 
through the channel. The large streams have general- | 
ly no bridges ; and when they are much swollen, trav-| 
elling is very difficult. We had our baggage sadly wet, | 
a day or two since, in crossing one, although now, the | 
water every where is at its lowest ebb. 

You ought to see us on one of these roads, making | 
our way home from an anti-slavery meeting late at| 
night ; the sky muffled in angry black, and the moon | 
just then on important business the other side of the | 
globe. One night, I walked on before the carriages | 
(an aged man and his family were with us) and bore a) 
lantern. It was very dark, and we had three miles to 
go, twisting among stumps and gullies, and round 
broken~lown bridges, or trees fallen acro’s our track. 
It kept getting worse and worse, and I told my com-| 


panions that it must be the road I had heard described | yas compelled to leave that State. His wife and chil- 


by a traveller in these regions. He said it. went out of 


town, in the morning, a broad, beautiful turnpike. | gor ¢hirteen hundred dollars, which, he says in a letter, 
Before noon, it had shrunk into a dismal cow-path ;| jg two hundred dollars less than he would sell them for 


and at dark, he found it had pinched into a squirrel 
track, and took up a tree. 


Another time, a man rode on horseback and carried 
a lantern. A part of the way, there was no road ever 
cut through the woods. Once our guide got bewilder- 
ed, and we came to a full stand. He soon, however, 
got his reckoning again, and led us safe to his hospita- 
dle home. The next night, we were conducted home 
through the woods by a tall Hoosier, good six foot with- 


out his stockings, bearing a brilliant torch in his braw-| 


ny arm. I could not have carried it as he did five 
minutes ; although I did one day, in your county of 
Norfolk, walk seven miles and a half in two and a half 
hours, with baggage that we weighed afterwards, and 
found it thirty pounds. 
turesque object than our guide presented. Straight 
and tall as an Indian chief, he dashed onward in the 
thick forest, a blaze of splendid light opening up the 
darkness for many rods around, and our snorting 
horses treading close upon him, evidently delighted and 
animated with the scene. 

Last night, we could borrow no lantern, and no one 
on our route had any, into whose light we might fall. 
We begged a candle, as there was no wind, and a young 
man who was going with us, volunteered to guide our 
horses, with me on his horse before, and the lighted 
candle in the back part of the carriage, to be used in 
emergencies. A more beautiful beast I never rode, and 
she brought us safely a number of miles, fording two 
creeks, and much of the way in a thick forest, where 
the road to me was wholly invisible, and I rode literally 
by faith and not by sight. We reached our home at a 
little before miduight. 

Many of our meetings are held in log houses ; some- 
times in log school, sometimes in log meeting houses. 
Of the seats in these places, some Hoosier Cowper can 
yet write another ‘ Task ’—though the day may be dis- 
tant when he can commence, like his English prototype, 
with, ‘I sing the Sofa.’ But he may say with him, of 
the Lounges and Ottomans of to-day— 

‘ Four legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round.’ 
Such is the furniture in almost all these buildings ; and 
the legs projecting through the slabs an inch or so, ren- 





| beds for the winter, we anxiously appeal to the friends 


| whfth will cost three dollars per barrel to get them 


_ aid to purchase the freedom of his wife and two chil- 


I have never seen a more pic- | 


der them any thing but comfortable seats for church 
members and ministers, while we portray before them 
their pro-slavery sins and iniquities. But in most of 
the churches we haye seen, these are all the seats they 
have. Nor is any partiality shown to the pulpit, or 
the ‘ high seat’ in the Quaker meeting-houses. 

Of the Education, Laws and Constitution of Indiana, 
I may say something at a future time. You will not 
understand me as speaking of all the people in this sec- 
tion, in whut I have said. But where persons have 
come from the slave States, not one of my pictures is 
overdrawn ; so deadly is the effect of the ‘ Peculiar In- 
stitution,’ on all who fall under its contamination. 
Good folks they would be, but have never learned 
the way. Comfort and convenience, good taste and 
refined manners and habits, must be learned else- 
where, or be unknown and unthought of. And then, 
all such persons are the most deadly persecutors of the 
colored people, on account of their complexion, to be 
found in the world. The hatred of many of them to- 
wards a negro rises to a perfect passion. They would 
have been slaveholders, had they been able. As it is, 
they axe, very many of them, ever ready to run down 
and return a fugitive slave. 

A few years ago, two young slave girls, nearly white, 
escaped from Tennessee, and took refuge in a colored 
settlement near where we held a meeting last week. 
On a Sunday morning, their pursuers arrived, and ral- 
lied the whole region to the rescue. Three times that 
day, our friend told us, he was summoned by a Justice 
of the Peace to go in pursuit. The colored settlement 
was besieged by nearly two hundred armed men, drunk 
with rage and whiskey, some with rifles and muskets, 
others with clubs and cutlasses. One old man, over 
sixty, and half doubled with rheumatism, was on the 
spot, with loaded rifle, and hungry for his prey as a 
hyena. A messenger galloped up to a Methodist meet- 
ing in the place, and with startling cry roused up the 
worshippers to the holy hunting. Nearly every man 
went, and the minister preached to the women, and 
prayed doubtless for success in the heavenly warfare to 
which their husbands and fathers had consecrated 
themselves. Once, the pursuers thought that his pray- 
ers and their bravery were to be crowned with the di- 
vine success and blessing. The victims appeared in 
sight, and were hailed by their master. A shout of 
devilish delight rent the air. But they were all doom- 
ed to disappointment. Both the girls slipped on suits 
of men’s apparel, and neither Tennessee nor its blood- 
thirsty hunters ever saw them more. 

That County is now the best in theState. Itis a part 
of the Congressional District of George W. Julian, and 
gave a majority against the new Constitution, with its 
atrocious and unheard-of proscriptions and cruelties 
towards the people of color. The people are improving 
every way, and could our labors be succeeded by enough 
more of the same sort, a revolution, a grrnd and glo- 
rious one, would soon ensue. 

Pardon my great length, and believe me, 

Ever, truly yours, 
PARKER PILLSBURY. 
TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

The Amherstburg Mission, (Canada West,) through 
their Secretary, Isaac J. Rice, have issued an appeal 
to the public for aid, a quantity of bedding intended for 
them having been destroyed by fire at Indianapolis. 
In their published circular they say :— 

* Having given out our bedding to destitute persons 


and families, even stripping the beds in the rooms, and 
that being destroyed to which we looked to make up cur 


of the oppressed, in behalf of the flying bondmon, now 
being driven in such multitudes over here, late in the 
fall and winter.’ 

They wish to collect bedding sufficient for twelve 
beds, which they say may be packed in light barrels, 


there. They also urge the necessity of procuring a 
House of Reception, or free tavern, for the benefit of) 
these ‘ Southern travellers.’ Means to enable them to 
purchase provisions for the approaching winter are also | 
solicited. Articles to be directed ‘Isaac J. Rice, ad 
herstburg, Canada West, care of James Brack & Co., | 
Detroit, Michigan.’ 








Stave iy Boston, On Monday last, under a writ of| 
habeas corpus, a colored woman, who, it seems, has been | 
a number of weeks in the city, as a slave of a Mr. Mc-| 
Clanathan, residing in Phipps’ place, was brought be-| 
fore Judge Metcalf, of the Supreme Court. It was+ 
shown that the woman had been brought to this city by 
her master, and, under the Statute of Massachusetts, | 
was therefore entitled to her freedom. She expressed, 
however, her desire to remain in her present situation, | 
and to return to a slave State with her master’s family. | 





All the pro-slavery and mammon-worship in this 
tity and neighborhood will, of courso, exult in this re- 
sult. Weare not troubled thereat. Those who inter-| 
ested themselves to get out the writ, and bring the 
slave-woman before the Court, have done their duty in| 
the preinises. A full and clear opportunity to be free | 
has been afforded to the slave. If she rejects it, and | 
clings to slavery, the more is she-to be pitied, for, be-| 
yond a doubt, she will bitterly repent her decision in | 
years tocome. We have heard that she has children in | 
slavery,—if so, this will account for her desire to re-| 


turn. We shall probably hear more of this case.—m. | 





Car Marrnew Becks, a man of respectable appear- 
ance, (slightly colored,) is now in this city, soliciting 


dren, who are of the ages of fourand five years. Three 
years since, he was emancipated by the will of his late 
owner, Lieut. Kirtley, and by the laws of Virginia, 


| dren belong to another owner, who is ready to sell them 


| under other circumstances. Mr. Becks has raised a 
considerable sum towards the purchase. His testimo- 

nials are entirely satisfactory, as to his honesty and ve- 
'racity. The wisdom of paying money to slaveholders 
| for their human property must always be very ques- 
|-tionable, but an appeal from a husband and father can- 


| not well be set aside on that ground alone.—m. 
} 





| Lecrures oN THE Formation or CHARACTER, Tempra- 
| v1oNs AND Mission or Youre Men. By Rev. Rurvs 
| W. Crakk. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. ; Cleve- 
| Jand, O.: Jewett, Proctor & Worthington ; London : 
| John Low & Co. 

The author of these Lectures is a clergyman, of the 
Orthodox faith, now settled in East Boston. ‘The vol- 
ume comes,” he says in his Preface, ‘ to follow up the 
influences of early religious instruction, and to lead 
those who will accept of its aid in the paths of virtue, 
honor and happiness. It comes to point out the moral 
dangers that surround the young, the sunken rocks, 
quicksands, eddies and perilous currents to which they | 
are exposed.’ It contains eighteen Lectures, on ‘ Char-| 
acter,’ ‘ Temptations,’ ‘ Mission and Duties,’ marked 
by great clearness, force and directness, and pervaded | 
by a spirit of manifest anxiety for the welfare of that) 
class to whom the author specially addresses himself. 
Several of the lectures are devoted to the practical du- 
ties of life, and aim to show the influence which reli- 
gion should exert upon them. On topics that do not 
| involve questions connected with points of theological 
| difference, the author’s views are sound and healthful, 
| and eminently calculated to benefit those who, on the 
| border of ‘youth’s morning-land,’ look forward to an 
honorable and happy life. We are glad to bear our! 
testimony to the author’s faithfulness in regard to the! 
great sins of our time, War, Intemperance and Slave-/ 
ry ; @ faithfulness which bas called down upon him the} 
wrath of those whose Trinity is ‘the golden eagle, the; 
silver dollar, and the copper cent.’ ' 











te NOTICE.—Our friends who are owing pledges’ 
made to the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society at the, 
last annual meeting, or previously, are requested to pay, 





| in conscious degradation, while the boatswain’s mate, 


| hours, though her health has never been good since the 


the same to the Treasurer at their earliest convenience, | 


Tae Ayti-Stavery Apvocats. London ; October, 
1853. This excellent monthly has entered upon its 
second year. The present number contains the conclu- 
clusion of its review of the position of the Unitarian 
Churches in America,—a notice of J. M. McKim’s Anti- 
Slavery labors in Great Britain and Ireland,—Progress 
of British Interest in the Anti-Slavery Cause,—Virgin- 
ia unmasked,—Letter from F. W. Chesson, Esq.,—The 
American Press, with a suitable notice of the N. Y. 
Herald, and other articles. During the year past, the 
Advocate has firmly and ably defended the anti-slavery 
cause in this country, and afforded no small encourage- 
ment and aid to abolitionists here, by diffusing correct 
and reliable information on the subject of slavery, 
amongst the British people. It has our best wishes for 
the year on which it has entered. 

The Advocate is so valuable a compend and storehouse 
of anti-slavery facts, that we cannot refrain from re- 
commending it to American readers. Subscribers in 
New England, by sending seventy-five cents to Samuel 
May Jr, 21 Cornhill, Boston, can receive the Advocate, 
postage paid, for one year. 


GP Letters and communications for the subscriber 
should be sent to him at 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
a SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 





From the National Intelligencer of Oct. 7. 
LIBERATION OF KOSZTA. 


We were not wrong yesterday, we find, in surmising 
that the visit of the Austrian Minister to Mr. Marcy, 
at Albany, related to the disposal of the Koszta case. 
We now learn that the Austrian government, about a 
month ago, consented to the liberation of Koszta, on 
condition that he should be put on board an American 
vessel, and return directly to the United States ; and 
the Austrian Minister at Constantinople was instructed 
to communicate this determination to the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Marsh. This consent to the release of Koszta 
was given, we understand, in consequence of the recov- 
ery of the Hungarian regalia, as related-in our last 
Paris letter, and in the French papers. It appears that, 
as Koszta was one of Kossuth’s party when the Hunga- 
rian crown, Xc., were taken from Buda, it was supposed 
that he would give information of the disposition of the 
articles which might lead to their recovery ; and this, 
we learn, was the motive, or one of the motives, which 
induced his seizure at Smyrna, About the last of Au- 
gust, the missing regalia were discovered, as our rea- 
ders are already informed, near Orsova, just without 
the Hungarian border, to which Kossuth first fled. The 
recovery of the crown and jewels, together with the ne- 
cessity of relieving the French Consul-General from the 
disagreeable engagement to keep Koszta, induced the 
Austrian government to consent to his release, on the 
condition stated above. 


In addition to the above, the last steamer brings intel- 
ligence that Koszta was to embark on the 21st Oct., on 
board the American bark ‘ Mimosa,’ for the United 
States, Austria assenting to his embarkation. Mr. 
Brown was at Smyrna to see him off. 





WAR DECLARED BY TURKEY. 


By the arrival of the steamer ‘ Atlantic’ at New 
York, Liverpool papers to Oct. 5th are received, con- 
taining the important intelligence of the declaration of 
war by Turkey. We give a few telegraphic para- 
graphs, which is all that has as yet been received rela- 
tive thereto :— 

Vienna, Oct. 8.—The Divan at the grand counsel held 
this day, resolved upon a declaration of war against 
Russia, against the advice of the four powers. 

The Sultan had signed the declaration of war. 

Report says that hostilities has commenced. 

Omar Pacha had previously urgently demanded leave 
to fight before winter should set in. 

The Russians were supposed to be moving to attack 
the Turkish position at Boustehouk. 





Bree’s Press Burnep. The office of the Voice of 
the Fugitire was destroyed by fire this morning, at 
about 1 o’clock, with all its appurtenances. The ori- 
gin of the fire is unknown, but probably proceeded 
from some stove or pipe in the building, which was va- 
riously occupied for dwellings, barber-shop, printing 
office, &c. The loss will fall heavily upon Messrs. Bibb 
& Holley, whose paper will sustain a temporary check ; 
but we are happy to learn that it was insured in a good 
office—nearly enough to cover the loss.— Detroit Demo- 
erat, Oct. 10. 





The Hale Medal Presentation —On Thurs- 
day evening of last week, the ceremony of presenting 
the ‘ Hale Medal’ took place in Tremont Temple. The | 
audience was very large, and the services deeply inter- | 
esting. The meeting was called to order by Dr. J. W. 
Stone, and was organized by the choice of Hon. Henry 
Wilson as President, with several Vice Presidents, and 
three Secretaries. Music was furnished by the Chelsea 
Brass Band. Seamen of the naval service occupied the 
platform. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Jenks. Re- 
marks were made by Rev. Phineas Stowe and Deacon 
Grant. R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq., then made the address 
of presentation, which was replied to in an appropriate 
manner by Hon. John P. Hale, and the services closed 
at half past nine o’clock. 

The Medal is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild 
& Stevens, Boston. Its design and workmanship evince 
great taste and skill on the part of the manufacturers. 





The Medal is not, as usual, an impression from a die, 
but is worked from the solid ‘metal, by process of man-| 
ufacture. It consists of an oval plate, bearing upon | 
one side the following inscription :— 

* Presented to the Hon. Joun P. Hae by the crew of | 
the sloop-of-war Germantown, as a mark of their ap-| 
preciation of his efforts in securing the abolition of 
Flogging in the U. 8. Navy, Oct. 18, 1853.” 

On the other side, an engraving represents a scene 
on shipboard. It supposes flogging to exist, and the 
barbarous act is again to be repeated. The victim 
stands with nude back, turning away from his fellows 


with the instrument in his hand, is ready to strike— 
when over the other side appears the advocate of Hu- 
manity, and, stretching forth his hand, says, ‘ Stop !° 
displaying to view the law. 
with appropriate designs. At the top is the upper por- 
tion of the capstan, spars, cords, blocks, &c.; at the 
sides, falling from staffs, from the top, the national 
flag, which falls, and appears to mingle in its folds the 
surrounding objects, consisting of nautical implements. 


Death of Tristam Burges.—This distinguish- 
ed man died in Providence, on the morning of the 13th 
inst., in the 54th year of his age. 

Mr. Burges graduated at Brown University in 1796, 
With the first honors of his class. He entered public 
life in 1811, as a member of the Rhode Island Assem-| 
bly, was soon after Professor of Oratory and Belles 
Lettres in the University, and in 1825 was elected Rep- 
resentative in Congress, where his first speech estab- 
lished his reputation at once, and where his fervid elo- 
quence and his withering sarcasm soon placed him in 
the front rank among the public men of the day. The 
Providence Journal says, ‘ with the exception of Na- 
thaniel Greene and Olive Hazard Perry, no man, since 
the great founder of the State, has done more to make | 
its name honored than Tristam Burges.’ ‘ As an ora- 
tor,’ the Journal adds, ‘Mr. Burges was one of the 
greatest our country has produced. His mind was 
early familiarized with the models, and he thor- 
oughly trained himself to the art which made him most 
known to the people. At the bar, he was a noble and 
effective advocate, and his sallies of wit and sarcasm, 
as well as his eloquent and pointed sentences, are daily 
repeated by his professional brethren who survive him.’ 


Death from Eating Poisoned Candy.—The 
Hartford Times says that a child of Mr. Lorin Field, 
of Somers, Conn., is supposed to have been killed by 
eating colored candy. Upon examination of the con- 
tents of the stomach, @ sufficient quantity of lead was 
found there to cause death. 


Death of Mrs. Webster—Mrs. Catharine 
Webster, widow of the late Professor John W. Webster, 
of Harvard University, died at her residence in Cam- 
bridge, Monday morning. She had been sick but 36 





fearful event which had made her a widow. She was 
about 50 years old, and was a native of the island of St. 
Michaels, one of the Azores group. She was a highly 
esteemed and accomplished lady. Four daughters, two 
resident at the Azores, whither the others are on their 
way, remain to mourn her loss. 


A Prize Fight.—Two blackguards, one call- 
ed Yankee Sullivan and the other Morissey, being under 
bonds to keep the peace in this city, went to Boston 
Four-Corners yesterday, to fight. They fought some 
thirty-seven rounds, in about fifty-five minutes, and 
were both dreadfully beaten, but not enough. Had 
they put each other out of the way altogether, society 
might have gained by the result. It is said that some 
two thousand other low fellows were present to witness 
the disgusting encounter.—.V. Y. Post, 13th inst. 


[> The Norwalk tragedy was rather a 
costly operation for the New York and New Haven Rail- 


road y- It has already paid, it is said, two 
Santee teense dames those who were 
and to the relatives of those who were killed, 


The centre is surrounded | 


injared,| ecly fopotted by J. 'M. W. Yertmaton 





Patices of PAretings, Xe. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held in Norristown, on the 
24th, 25th and 26th days of October, 1853. 

The importance of frequent meetings of the friends of 
our cause, for mutual counsel and encouragement, and 
for concert of plan and effort, is so well understood, that 
it need not be urged upon them. To the public gene- 
rally we say : Our meetings are open to all ; we invite 
to a participation in our discussions, all, whether friends 
or opponents, who desire honestly to examine or discuss 
the principles or measures of the Anti-Slavery enter- 
prise. We welcome to our ranks all those who, believ- 
ing slavery to be a sin, earnestly and faithfully labor 
for its abolition, whatever other differences of opinion 
may exist between us. 








JAMES MOTT, Chairman. 
Haworru Weaniendns Secretary. 





GF REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the Wor- 
cester County (South Division) Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, will lecture as follows :— 


South Milford......... WOME S x dares paeus Oct. 21. 
Blackstone. .......... Sunday......:... Sees se 28. 
Cindtites«. 62 Aerises Tuesday eve’g......... 426. 
Brookfield. ........... Wedntsday: ‘... «+. <¢ 26. 
North Brookfield. ..... FPF T se ais 
West Brookfield....... dhe: Pe EE IONGEE: e028: 
WE AT APS Sat. & Sun. “2.2... 29 and 30. 





tz G. B. STEBBINS, an Agent of the Mass. Anti- 
Slavery Society, will lecture as follows :— 


Sg ae Ty Sunday......... Oct. 23. 
Raynham. ..'....... Monday eve’g...‘*. .24. 
North Dighton. ..... Tuesday... 6°. 52. **.. 25. 
Dighton........... Wednesday ‘*.... **. . 26. 
Rehoboth. ........- Thursday ..f*.....**. .27. 
Seekonk..........- RE, POE 


Pawtucket, R.1.,...Sunday..........*..380. 





ir NEW BEDFORD.—An anti-slavery meeting will 
be held at New Bedford on Sunday, Oct 30, which will 
be attended by Wenpext Purtirps and Epmenp Quincy, 








tar WILLIAM H. FISH and Dantet’8. Wurryey, 
Agents of the Worcester County Anti-Slavery Society, 
will hold a meeting in UXBRIDGE, (in Joseph Day’s 
district,) on Sunday next, 23d inst. 





tar REV. ANDREW T. FOSS will speak in BLACK- 
STONE, on Sunday next, 23d inst., during the day ; 
and at 5 o’clock. P. M., at the Baptist church, Water- 
ford village. 





{gy LECTURES.—The Tenth Course of Lectures be- 
fore the Salem Female Anti-Slavery Society will be de- 
livered, upon successive Sunday evenings, at Lyceum 
Hall, at 7 o’clock. 
Oct. 23d, **€. C. Suackrorn, of Lynn. 
© 30th, ‘* Tuomas T. Strong, of Bolton. 

Noy. 6th, ‘* Joun T. Sancenrt, of Boston. 
** 18th, Wenpett Parttirps, of Boston. 
© 20th, Wm. Lioyp Garrisox, ‘ 

Tickets for course, 374 cents ; single admittance, 64 
cents. 

ELIZA J. KENNY, Rec. Sec’y. 

Salem, Sept. 20, 1853. 





WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


The Annual Fair of the Weymouth Female Anti-Sla- 
very Society will open in the Hall of Mr. Wales’s Hotel, 
Weymouth Landing, on the evening of Monnay, the 
24th, and will continue open through Fripay, the 28th. 

A large and beautiful collection of articles will be of- | 
fered for sale, including Comforters, Stockings, Shirts, | 
children’s Aprons and Dresses, and many other useful | 
things. 

On Tuurspay Eventne, the 27th, there will be) 
speaking at the Hall by Wenveit Puittirs and others. | 

The Fair will be closed on Friday Evening with a} 
Social Party, where will be music and dancing. 

Admittance to the Fair 124 cents. 

Children ug “6 cents, 

Admittance on Friday Evening, 50 cents. 








CIRCULAR. 

The Twelfth Baptist Church of this city, of which | 
Rev. L. A. Grimes is Pastor, have, with the liberal aid | 
of many of our citizens in this city and vicinity, togeth- | 
er with the untiring perseverance of the Society, raised | 
and paid towards their meeting-house nearly six thou- | 
sand dollars. They have not been able to finish their 
house, and have worshipped nearly two years in their, 
vestry. The cost of finishing the house will be about 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

The Ladies of this Society are preparing to hold a} 
Farr, to assist in finishing said church, the sales te) 
commence on the 21st of November, 1853. Said church 
is located on Southac street. They will be very thank- 
ful to the benevolent citizens of Boston and vicinity for | 
donations of any kind suitable for the occasion. Dona- 
tions may be sent to the house of L. A. Grimes, the Pas- 
tor, No. 18 Grove street. 

In behalf of the Sewing Society, 
OCTAVIA J. GRIMAS, President. 
CHARLOTTE KNOWLES, Secretary. 
MARTHA THURSTEN, Treasurer. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1853. 





tar N. E. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The 
Sixth Annual Term will commence November 2d, and 
continue four months. Professors—William M. Cornell, 
M. D., Physiology, Hygiene and Medical Jurisprudence; 
Enoch C. Rolfe, M. D., Chemistry ; Stephen Tracy, M. 

., Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children ; 
John P. Litchfield, M. D., Principles and Practice of 
Medicine ; John K. Palmer, M. D., Materia Medica and 
General Thurapeutics; Henry M. Cobb, M. D., Anatomy 
and Surgery. Fee to each Professor, $10 ; Graduation 
Fee, $20. 

SAMUEL GREGORY, Secretary, 
15 Cornhill, Boston. 





tar LYCEUM SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. Prof. W. 
8. Brown, author of ‘Chemistry for Beginners,’ &c., 
tfully a that he is now prepared to enter 
into engagements with Lyceums, for the delivery of his 
new Lecture, ‘Tue Romance or Foon.’ This is a 
chemico-physiological lecture, embracing the food of 
plants and animals ; new and old theories of nutrition ; 
adulterations, and simple methods for their detection ; 
analysis of extensively advertised nostrums, &c. Xe. il- 
lustrated with practical experiments. 

Letters addressed to * Prof. W.S. Brown, Merchant’s 
Exchange Hotel, State street, Boston,’ during Septem- 
ber and October ; or, if later, sent to ‘ Blackstone, 
Mass.,’ will receive immediate attention. 

Boston, Sept. 30. 6t 


COLONIZATION. 
MSs AND Opinions Tovcnina THE Reat Ortatn, 
CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN Cor- 
onization Socrety ; Views of Wilberforce, Clarkson 
and others, and Opinions of the Free People of Color of 


the United States. By G. B. Sreveins. Preface by 
Hon. Wm. Jay. 


Mr. Sreprins’s able exposure of the great Coloniza- 
tion humbug is thus noticed : 


* The whole object and end of this volume is to pre- 
judice the mind of the reader against one of the most 
important and benevolent Societies of the country—The 
American Colonization Society. Anybody who is wil- 
ling to pay 25 cents, more or less, to have the experi- 
ment tried on him, can buy a book.’—Erening Trav- 
eller, Boston. 


‘This is an able and timely exposé of the hypocritical 
pretensions and of the pro-slavery character of the 
Colonization Society. Every true friend of the colored 
man should help give it circulation.’—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

‘If any of our readers are in a neighborhood where 
Colonization is likely to gain a foothold, they had better 
arm themselves with this book ; and all may read it 
with profit who wish to be prepared to meet the sub- 
ject, or are in any doubt as to its character.’—Nutional 
A. S. Standard, N. Y. 


‘The book covers the whole ground of controversy, 
and every position is fortified beyond all assault of ar- 
gument or cavil. We hope it will be widely circulated. 
Abolitionists should buy it. It will be a store-house of 
facts for them, and just the thing to circulate among 
their neighbors.’—.Anti-Slavery Bugle. 

‘We are extremely glad, therefore, to announce the 
publication of a work so well digested and ably prepar- 
ed—so crowded with proofs, arguments, facts and illus- 
trations—as is this neatly printed volume by Mr. Sren- 
Bins.’— Liberator. 


Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston, 


Jewerr, Procror & Worrainatox, Cleveland, 0. 
O7 4wis 











PUBLIC PUNCTION OF WOMAN. 
UST published, and for sale by ROBERT F. WALL- 
CUT, 21 Cornhill, ‘A Sermon or rue Pusuic Func- 
Tions oy Woman, preached at the Music Hall, March 
27, 1853.. By Turoporne Parker, Minister of the 


te oak’ Raden 
Leighton.’ Price 6 cents 





cents per dozen. 


HOPPER, 
The Great, the Good, the Philan- 
thropic ! 
HE man whose name will never die! whose noble 
efforts in behalf of suffering humanity will to the 
end of time be a talismanic charm, stim to a 
noble emulation a// who may become familiar with his 


daily deeds of philanthropy, who have souls capable of 
stimulation for holy ends. 


His sympathizing Biographer has written 
A TRUE LIFE, 
That the world may see what may be accomplished for 
good, in fourscore years, by a single earnest, devoted 
soul. 
5000 COPIES WERE SOLD IN 2 WEEKS 
of this thrilling work, and the second 


6000 COPIES ARE NOW READY. 


From the numerous and strong commendations of this 
work, we select short extracts, as follows :— 


+ A lady of high culture writes thus beautifully : 
‘Yesterday and to-day, I have read through the 
** Life of Hopper.’? What a living witness it is! 
Never was life in a book more true to life in the flesh ! 
That intense vitality which characterized the subject is 
stamped upon every page, and while we read, our hearts 


glow within us, as if in his very presence. The 
sal of this volume has given me two happy, hallowed . 
days, and [trast will add something ter and 


brighter to every coming day of my life. I never 
read a book which seemed so entirely to decline being a 
book, as this does. ‘* A Life’? it is; and in this, its 
second coming, who shall estimate its influence? ’ 


One of the most distinguished lawyers of New England 
writes thus : 
‘The biography of Hopper, by Mrs. Child, will, I 
think, take a place as a sort of moral classic, not soon 
to be superseded. It is much admired.’ 


* A very interesting volume. The anthoress has ex- 
ecuted her task with the greatest fidelity..—Clapp’s 
Evening Gazette. 


«A book fall of life-incidents, that will cause it to be 
read at all times, and in all places, by children and old 
men.’—U. S. Journal. 


‘ Every one will read this intensely interesting book, 
for which we predict a sale little inferior to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’—Life Boat. 


‘From childhood to old age, the life of Hopper was 
crowded with the most thrilling incidents, and we feel 
assured that the reader of his biography will not tire 
until the last page is finished.’—Christian Secretary, 
Hartford. 


‘To praise Hopper is an easy and delightful task ; 
but, alas ! on whom has his mantle fallen ?’— Liberator. 


* A deeply interesting work is Mrs. Child’s beautiful- 
ly written biography of the noble Quaker philanthro- 
pist, Isaac T. Hopper.’——.V. ¥. Evangelist. 


‘Mrs. Child has told the story of this beautiful life 
in the most charming manner. It is one of the books 
which will be read.’— Essex Co. Freeman. 


‘ Every page of the work is as interesting as the new- 
est novel.’—Lowell American. 


‘Mrs. Child’s life of Hooper is one of the most enter- 
taining biographies ever written.’— Boston Transcript. 


‘In interest,-it does not fall a whit behind Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’—Advent Herald. 


‘ His self-denying spirit, his large views, his untiring 
philanthropy, made him a blessing during his long 
life, and have left the odor of sanctity behind him.’— 
New Bedford Mercury. 


‘The simple and true life of a benevolent Quaker, 
who spent his life in doing good.’—Boston Traveller. 


* Any thing relating to that good old man is worth its 
weight in gold.’—M. Y. Atlas. 


* Reader, get the ‘‘ Life of Isanc T. Hopper,’’ read ev- 
ery word of it, and get your neighbor to do the same.’ 
—New Covenant, Chicago. 


‘It is a sad thought, that there are but few such 
men.’—.Mother’s Assistant. 


‘ His life was an unbroken series of self-denying, pa- 
tient, loving acts. The poor, the suffering and the op- 
pressed never sought his aid in vain.’—.V. E. Farmer. 


* A heroic life, entirely devoted to doing good.’—R. 
I. Freeman. 


‘ The universe js dearer to its Creator for holding so 
godlike asoul in fts embrace.’—Independent Democrat, 
Concord, N. H. 


‘He spent his whole life in laboring to cure the vices 
and ameliorate the distresses of other people.’—Eve- 
ning Post, N. Y. 


‘ We have never seen a memoir which came so near 
to our beau ideal.’.—Norwich Examiner. 


* Friend Hopper was no saint in buckram—but a ge- 
nial Christian man in drab ; a thoroughly good Samar- 
itan in a byoad-brim.’— Christian Register, Boston. 


‘ The life of this righteous Quaker is a most instruc- 
tive and impressive example of the good which one man 
can effect, when his heart is set upon doing good.’— 
Christian Mirror, Portland. 


‘In almost all good and beneficent projects, the name 
$ Hopper was found. His works will follow him.’—™. 
7. Sun. 


‘Mrs. Child’s biography of Hopper is an intensely 
interesting book. He was a truly remarkable man.’— 
Christian Freeman. 


* Hopper, like his illustrious Master, went about do- 
ing good.’—Hartford Republican. 


‘The life of a remarkable man, told in the singularly 
felicitous style of the author.’— Penn. Freeman. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
Pusiisuers, 17 & 19 Cornu, Bostoy. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


O7 4wis 


For sale by all Booksellers. 





—e32,o0o0o— 
COPIES PUBLISHED IN SIX YONTHS. 


TEE SHADY SIDE: 
Or, LIFE IN A COUNTRY PARSONAGE. 
‘ BY A PASTOR’S WIFE. 

* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ formed an era in publishing. 
It was not only the book of 1852, but tue book of all 
time. Never before had such a sale been known. 

SHADY SIDE 
Is most emphatically the book of the year 1853. We 
have published 32,000 copies already, and the demand 
continues unabated. It is one of those thrillingly inter- 
esting words which command attention, and will be 
read. 


See what others say of it: 


‘ We have shed many tears over this book.’—Congre- 
gationalist, Boston. 


‘This is a most life-like narrative, founded upon 
actual incidents."—Advent Herald. 


‘In many respects, this book is superior to ‘‘ Sunny 
Side.’ ’—Christian Observer, Philadelphia. 


‘ The book is all-absorbing ; one cannot lay it down 
without reluctance. It should be read in every parish 
in the land.’—Christian Mirror, Portland. 


‘ This beautifully written and truthful volume is still 
accomplishing its important mission in calling the at- 
tention of the churches to a more adequate provision 
for their pastor’s temporal ort Although it has 
been issued but a short time, the twentieth thousand 
has been published, and the demand for it is still in- 
creasing. It cannot fail to have a very extensive cir- 
culation. The late fortunes (we cannot call them mis- 
fortunes) of the talented authoress, will serve to invest 
her book with additional interest, and increase the 
number of her readers.’—V. Y. Observer. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Pusutsuers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Ont0. 


For sale by all Booksellers. OT 4wis 





Wo RocEstTErR 


HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTION, 
NO. 1 GLEN STREET. 
'TNUIS Institution is well arranged for treatment at all 
seasons. It will remain under the medical direc- 
tion of Dr. Grorae Hoyt, until the return of Dr. 
Rocers from Paris, in April, 1854. 
Terms, usually, from 7 to $9 per week. 


For treatment without board, 3 to $4 per week. 
Oct. 10, 1853. 


MOREY & OBER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Britannia, Glass & Japanned Ware, 


Nos. 6 anp 7 Haveruti, Srreer, 
Opposite Boston and Maine Depot, BOSTON. 
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POETRY. 
From the Hartford Republican. 
PORWARD! 
Forward ! the day is breaking ; 
Earth shall be dark no more; 
Millions of men are waking 
On every sea and shore ; 
With trumpets and with banners 
The world is marching on ; 
The air rings with hosannas ; 
The field is fought and won. 


Forward ! on crown and mitre 
We trample as we go, 

While bright and ever brighter 
The fires of morning glow ; 

Our broken foes are flying, 
Blasted by light from heaven ; 

Or in the battling dying, 
Unwept and unforgiven. 


Forward ! though storm and thunder 
May roar, to beat us back, 

Though the earth cleave asunder 
Across our constant track ; 

No shapes of terror frighten 
Hearts that are true and strong, 

But the flames their pathway brighten, 
And the thunders roll in song. 


Forward ! the world before us 
Listens to hear our tread ; 

And the calm, pure heavens o’er us, 
Smile blessings on our head ; 


Hope, like an’ eagle, hovers 
Above the way we go; 

And the shield of Patience covers 
Our hearts from every foe. 


Forward ! let none now falter, 
The glorious end is near, 


When temple, throne and altar 
Shall fall and disappear ; 

Truth, born of Heaven, shall guide us 
To his own happy land, 

And ever more beside us, 


Freedom and Love shall stand. 


Forward! As near and nearer 
We draw unto our rest, 
The light of joy shines clearer 
In every faithful breast ; 
The Past hath ceased to bind us, 
Its chains are hurled away, 
And the deep gloom behind us 
Melts in the dawning day, 
——_————__ --—-- 
THE CRIMINAL. 


BY CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


They had barred him in the dungeon, 
They had chained him in the cell, 
For his crimes were great and many, 

When in their hands he fell. 


Their bitter words and taunting, 
Their sharp reproach and keen, 

Their scourging and: their fasting, 
He had borne with sullen mien. 


His brow was dark and lowering, 
Ilis eye was fierce and stern, 


From out whose sunken covert 
Unhallowed fires still burn. 
His heart was seared and hardened, 


His conscience cold and dead ; 
He was utterly abandoned, 
Forever lost,—they said. 


For he answered back each menace 
With a sullen, angry frown, 
And still, in moody silence, 
On his iron bed lay down. | 


But there came into his dungeon 
One of a gentler mould, 

Awl in a low, sweet voice, began 
Christ’s gospel to unfold. 


Still in his bitter silence 
The prisoner stood unmoved, 
And heeded not the message 
Of the Father’s well-beloved. 


But when the gentle stranger 

Of the prisoner’s childhood told, 
And how tenderly his mother 

Did her dear son enfold,— 


How she prayed for him at even, 
As by her side he knelt, 
And what a mournful anguish 
For his crimes and guilt she felt,— 


And how, perchance, her spirit 
Might look down upon him still, 

And mourn to see him treading 
The downward path of ill; 


Then from the iron-hearted 
Came sobs of grief and pain ; 

His hard, hard soul was melted, 
And tears fell down like rain. 


On the stone floor of that dungeon 
The penitent tears fell down, 
“ And the warm hand of the stranger 
He wrung within his own. 


He had borne the jibe, the taunting, 
He had cast back scorn for scorn ; 

For their wrath returned that anger 
Which is of anger born. 


But the stranger’s words of kindness 
To his better nature spoke, 

And unsealed the fountain hidden 
In the adamantine rock :-— 


*My mother! oh, my mother! 
If thou can’st see thy son, 
Rejoice amid the angels, 
For a new life is begun.’ 


Would’st thou lead an erring brother 
From the ways of guilt and sin,— 
Remember, anger hardens, 
But love and kindness win. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
ee ee eee tae 
PAME. 
TRANSLATED FROM SCHILLER. 
What shall I do lest life in silence pass? 
And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 
Remember, aye the ocean deeps are mute ; 
The shallows roar ; 
Worth is the ocean—fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be forever “known? 
Thy duty ever. 

This did fall many, who yet slept unknown— 
O! never, never! 


Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 


Whom thou know’st not? 


By ange! tramps in heaven their praise is blown, 


Divine their lot. 


What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife ; 
Yea, with thy might. : 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he, who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 
—— 
LIPE. 


[ slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 


I woke, and found that life was Duty. 


L. R. 


THE 


LIBERATOR. 


STATE PRISONS—LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
Cozumsus, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1853. 
Dean GARRISON : 

Iam very sad. I have been visiting the Penitentiary 
and the Lunatic Asylum of Ohio. More than 500 hu- 
man beings are in the former ; quite a large number 
are in the latter. I went all over the prison ; saw the 
convicts at their work ; the cells for solitary confine- 
ment by night ; the chapel where they are driven out 
to worship ; or rather, where a hired agent of the State 
and Church performs worship for them ; and all the 
paraphernalia of a Christian (?) penitentiary. Here, 
Christians (?) immure in dark, close, narrow cells of 
stone, those whom they deem unfit to live in their midst. 
They select certain of their number, pronounce them 
sinners above all others, and place them here, ostensi- 
bly, as some of them say, to reclaim them from the evil 
of their ways. e 

It is melancholy to look upon these men. They are 
put here for a term of years; every influence brought 
to bear upon them calculated to destroy their self- 
respect, to degrade them in their own eyes, and in the 
eyes of others, and to make them wholly indifferent to 
the claims of love, justice and humanity ; and then they 
are turned out upon society, to be shunned by all. I do 
not believe one Christian in a thousand in Ohio, or in 
Christendom, would take a man or woman into his fam- 
ily, known to have been an inmate of a State’s prison, 
to give him employment, that he might, by honest in- 
dustry, earn a living. They pray that Christ would 
open the prison door and let the oppressed go free ; but 
when that door is opened, and the poor, isolated, brand- 
ed man or woman comes to them for employment and 
a shelter from poverty and acorn, they close their hearts 
and doors against them, and drive them away to the! 
haunts of shame and sin. Among all earth’s sinners, | 
they are among the worst, who prate of the love of 
God, and thrust the erring and guilty from their doors, 
drive them into evil, compel them to steal or starve, and 
then punish them for evils which they compel them to | 
perpetrate. What has the Church done except to aid | 
the State to make criminals, and then to punish them ? | 
The Church has ever looked to the State for a standard | 
of justice ; to learn whom it shall brand and punish as | 
evil-doers, and whom it shall reward as the true and | 
just. It has done little else than baptize whatever the | 
State saw fit to legalize. In yon stone walls are buried | 
500 living human beings, asin a sepulchre. The fact 
that they are there, has forever excluded them from the | 
sympathy and respect of those who, as Christians, | 
claim to be the only true prophets and exponents of 
God. They are there for the punishment of crimes ;| 
the crimes being defined, and the penalties annexed, by | 
men often more guilty than themselves. Thus the! 
Church of Christ, as it is called, forgives its enemies ! | 
In conjunction with the State, it consigns its enemies to | 





prison, brands them as infamous, casts them out of the | 
ple of its sympathy, buries them alive ; then bends the | 
knee to God, and prays, ‘ Father, forgive us, as we for- 
give others,’ 
they forgive others, when they consign their enemies to 
the dungeon or the gibbet? No. 

Who are these men ? What has made them what they 
are? The offspring of wrath, revenge and cruelty, and 
not of love; their infancy unblest by a smile of love ; 
stamped as drunkards, liars, thieves, robbers or mur- | 
derers, and marked for the prison or the gallows, before 
they were born ; victimized to crime by those who gave 
them being ; a tendency to pollution their birthright 
inheritance, and all their surroundings but helping to 


Do Christians wish to be forgiven as 


develop and strengthen the inharmonious and vitiated 
natures which they received from their parents. How 
could they conform, in their lives, to justice and puri-| 
ty? Then, when they act out the evil tendencies en- 
tailed upon them by the authors of their existence, they | 
are seized and consigned to a living death! Surely, | 
there is infinite wrong in the penal establishments of| 
nations. If true human love and sympathy pervaded 
society, evil-doers would not be punished, but reformed, 
and governmental organizations, instead of being exe-| 
cutioners of human wrath and revenge, would be the | 
almoners of pitying love. | 

But the earth’s greatest criminals are not to be found 
in dungeons, nor on the scaffold ; but in the pulpit, on} 
the bench, in the legislative hall, and in the executive | 
office—among the rich, the titled, the honored. He 
who steals a coat to shelter him from the cold, or a loaf 
of bread to save him from starvation, is cast into a dun- | 
geon asa felon ; but he that steals a man is honored | 
as a patriot and a Cigistian. He that kills one man, 
as the agent of one, is elevated to the gallows ; he that) 
kills thousands, as the agent of millions, is elevated to| 
the Presidency. Such is man’s utter perversion of| 
truth and equity, when he assumes power to dictate| 
law to his fellows, and to punish them if they disobey. | 

A beautiful fawn quietly occupied the Penitentiary | 
Chapel. I wonder, did the clergy of Columbus conse-| 
erate the Chapel to the God of Love and Justice? Dear | 
little fawn ! it skipped about over the holy desk and/ 
benches, and seemed unwilling to leave the consecra-| 
ted (?) place when the conductor tried to drive him out. 
Several deer, with their fawns, were feeding in the yard, 
and many sweet, beautiful flowers were growing—all | 
in sight of the prisoners. Amid them, too, was a huge| 


bear, chained to a post, all making an emblem of the! 
efforts of man to compromise between beauty and de-| 
formity, love and hate, forgiveness and revenge. | 

The Lunatic Asylum is beautifully located, and its 
surrounding air neat and cheerful. Many are here, 
hopelessly insane, victims to mental conditions inherited 
from their parents. Some are here, victims to imbruted 
appetites and passions, made stronger and more brutal 
by personal indulgence. Tendencies to insanity, as well 
as to crime, are transmitted by the fixed law of genera- 
tion. The physical, mental and moral conditions of pa- | 
rents must be transmitted to their children. 


Men and! 
women entail upon their children, by natural fenera- 
tion, the Lunatic Asylum, the Penitentiary, the dun-_ 
geon and the gallows. What an inheritance for parents 
to transmit to their offspring, who have a right to de- 
mand of them, as a birthright inheritance, love and 
truth ; adiadem of beauty and a crown of glory ! What 
is meant by the talk about Human Progress? Is the hu- 
man body less diseased, and the human soul less deform- | 
ed, than they were 500 years ago? Is the human being | 
more healthy and longer-lived than it was 2000 years, 


! 
| 


‘ago? Is the human organization more perfect and less’ 


liable to pain now than then? Is civilized man more. 
in harmony with the lawsof human nature than the 
savage man? These things force themselves upon my 
attention every day. When they shall be answered by 
facts, then shall we know how to estimate this talk 
about progress. Whereis the healthy woman? Where 
the healthy man? And these diseased conditions of 
body and soul are to be transmitted to coming genera- 
tions as their fearful inheritance! Who would be the 
father or mother of an idiotic, insane, or diseased 
child? Alas for poor diseased and abused humanity ! 
Must poor-houses, prisons, asylums for the insane, the 
idiotic, the blind, and the deaf and duiilb, become the! 
chief receptacles of the human race! No! ‘A good 
time is coming.’ Idiocy, insanity, and all diseases of, 
body and soul, will cease. These are results of human | 
ageney, and by human agency they can and will be cast 
out from the race. The Human Being will come forth: 
regenerated and redeemed, BY OBEDIENCE TO THE LAws| 
OF MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


an extensive plain. Railways and telegraphs, steam 
and lightning, make it a next-door neighbor to Phila- 
delphia, New York, Boston, &c. Colleges, (literary, 
scientific, medical, religious and criminal,) are here in 
abundance. Men and women can be educated, and 


graduated into paupers, idiots, lunatics, criminals, T 





Saith and morals ; but as to how and in what manner 


| teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.’ But 
| when the amanuensis began to write as to what his fa- 


| these things, the child must depend entirely on what his 


|exander Campbell’s version of the New Testament, 


| seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?’ 


| But herein, as in all things, ‘ who can tell how often he 

P. S. Columbus, twenty-five years ago, was a little 
Village ; now it isacity of 25,000 inhabitants. It is| 
situated on the left bank of the Scioto river, that empties lieve, judge and do the will of God, ever aiming at 
into the Ohio some 70 miles below. The eity stands on! perfection in every thing, and sincerely deprecating 


you like. In this city, Ohio is building the finest State 
House in the nation. It isa noble specimen of grand, 
massive architecture, built of beautiful limestone, and 
will cost over one million of dollars. 

Last evening, a mass meeting of the Franklin county 
Independent and Whiskey Democracy was held here, to 
oppose the Maine Law. It fizzled out—was a total 
failure. Free Soilers and Maine Law men are trying 
to combine to carry the election this fall. They will 
succeed in many counties, perhaps in the State. They 
are stumping the State bravely. The Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties are in the death-agony in Ohio, 

To-morrow, Seward gives an address before the ‘ Cap- 
ital University’ of Ohio. The city is in a great stir at 
his coming. But ‘ Welsh’s Hippodrome,’ that is to be 
exhibited to-night, is making a far greater stir. The 
people had rather see a horse prance, a man dance on @ 
running horse, and stand on his head, and hear a 
fool spout nonsense, than hear Seward talk of Human- 
ity and the Higher Law. H.C. W. 





THE BIBLE. 
NO. IL. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

Dear Sim,—My first remarks on this subject, which 
appeared in Tue Linerator of the 26th of 8th mo., 
reached me two or three days ago ; and in continuation, 
I would offer some further strictures on your speech at 
the Hartford Convention, respecting ‘ the Plenary In- 
spiration of the Sacred Scriptures.’ 

In the essential and practical view of the Bible, I 
believe the Orthodox Church is agreed, viz., that it is 
so inspired as to be submitted to us, by the God who 
made us, as THE standard, and the ontx standard, of 


the almighty and invisible God has caused his truth 
thus to stand out before us, believers differ. But I ap- 
prehend the general opinion is, that while ‘holy men 
of old spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,’ 
and wrote accordingly, in all things that needed super- 
natural inspiration, in other things, the God of the Bi- 
ble interfered simply in a way of divine superintenden- 
cy ; ‘bringing to their remembrance’ wherein their 
memory had failed in matters desirable to be therein 
inscribed, and checking and restraining when their 
errors would otherwise have mingled with divine trath. 
As if a father should desire his child to sit down and 
inform his absent mother, by letter, of what had taken 
place in the family since she left, and of what he wished 
her todo before she came home. He stands by him 
while writing, allowing him to go on in his own way, 
while narrating facts and incidents, to speak of them 
according to his own poetical or prosaic turn of mind, 
only inasmuch as his sensible presence would naturally 
stimulate the young writer to peculiar and special ef- 
fort ; (and in the case of the heavenly Father’s pres- 
ence, the creating Spirit would, we think, no doubt 
re-touch and re-kindle, in an eminent degree, the men- 
tal powers and the soul’s affections, while engaged in 
a work of such infinite importance ; and, when there 
was ‘a needs be,’ even inditing words: ‘ which things 
we teach,’ says the apostle, ‘ not in words which man 


ther wished his mother to do before she came home, or 
to inform her of what the father intended himself to 
do, which had never before been communicated, in 


father would now say to him. 

As to the errors of translators, it seems universally 
conceded, that they do not materially affect either faith 
or practice—not even that put out by the Roman Cath- 
olics ; for if in one place they translate the word ‘ pen- 
ance,’ in another they write ‘repentance.’ So, in Al- 


what matters it whether we read, with our own admi- 
rable old version, ‘ it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle,’ or, with him, ‘it is easier for a 
cable to go through,’ &c.? But still, the more accu- 
rate, the better ; only, let us not lose our hold of the 
fundamental matters. of ‘faith, hope and love,’ while 
with microscopic eye we are examining the comparative 
claims of the ‘ cable’ and the ‘ camel.’ 

* Faith ’°—* Love ’—‘ Infidel.” Well, I wish the be- 
liever in Love, Justice and Mercy were also a believer 
in this Plenary Inspiration. It seems to me a melan- 
choly thing indeed to be without it, and to be thrown 
on poor, broken, feeble reason, without any infallible 
standard of appeal. If, with it, there is so much vari- 
ance and constancy, what would it be without? This 
question is surely answered when we compare Christen- 
dom, even in our present great ‘falling away,’ (as 
prophesied of in the New Testament,) with the hea- 
then world, even in its best appearance,—Greece and 
Rome, when most flourishing. 

But, beloved brethren in Christ, while you justly 
shudder at the very idea of the abolition of the Bible, 
is there nothing worse than an Infidel, in this sense of 
the word? (to which I understand Webster confines it.) 
Our Bible says there is: ‘He that provideth not for 
his own, and especially they of his own house, hath de- 
nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’ So, 
again: ‘He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath 


And now, by this test, are not our Church and nation 
declared to be worse than infidel? Have they not most 
shamefully neglected to provide for their own, as called 
to do in the sacred commissions of their respective 
stewardships? 

You say, in one part of your speech, ‘ What avails it 
to believe in the Bible? Out of it comes Romanism, 
Mormonism, Swedenborgianism, Episcopalianism, Pres- 
byterianism, Methodism, &c.” I answer: The three 
first we must exclude, by their own testimony, for they 
do not make the Bible their only standard ; they are 
guilty, as were the scribes and pharisees of old, of ‘ mak- 
ing the Word of God of none effect by their traditions’ 
and additions. “As to the other three, we give to each 
other’s doctrine, in faith and morals, the right hand of 
Christian fellowship ; while, just now, the few among 
them are separating from the many, because the many 
are fearfully backsliding from the teachings and di- 
rections of their fathers. Witness the remonstrances 
addressed to the churches in America by the churches 
in England. An authentic document and directory is 
not the less reliable because some who profess to fol- 
low itdo not. . 

‘ The Bible,’ you say, ‘does not go for Episcopacy 
and against it, for Presbyterianism and against it, 
for Methodism and against it.’ It does not and it does 
not. It does not sustain their peculiar errors ; it does 
sustain their peculiar truths. Each of these evangelical 
churches (I am speaking only of those among them who 
are, in the simple honesty of all truthfulness, true to 
their primitive professions and practices when they 
first took upon themselves a sectarian name,) advocates 
some particular Christian truth, too much forgotten or 
ignored by the others ; and se, seeing (as they are be- 
ginning to do) that this disputed matter should not have 
occasioned any separating wall, but should have been 
continued to be freely canvassed, in a good spirit, until 
it was settled by common consent, the Church will! 
gradually come, as the apostle intimates, to the ‘ unity 
of the faith,’ in love and obedience. ‘ 

Most cordially do I unite with you in thanks for that 
great doctrine of Protestantism, ‘the right,’ ‘ the sa- 
eredly responsible right,’ of private judgment ; and 
may the alone unerring Judge help us to ‘ judge 
righteous judgment,’ and prevent us, by his grace, 
from misjudgingly calling ‘ evil good and good evil.’ 


offendeth ?’ Only He thatis ‘ greater than our hearts.’ 


Welcome, then, all truly sincere endeavor to know, be- 


the idea of having attained it in any thing. 
VERA CATHOLICA. 








SS 


€& Richard Hildreth, in his ‘ Theory of Pol- 
ities,’ says that ‘there were more ideas in the head of 
homas Jefferson, than there are in all Virginia at the 











saints, poets, philosophers and statesmen, or whatever 


present moment.’ 


REFORMATORY. 


From the R. I. Freeman. 
WORLD'S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. | 


T. W. HIGGINSON AND SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 


Mr. Eprror,—Your readers are that the 
question of *‘ Woman’s Rights’ has been introduc- 
ed into some of our late Temperance Conventions, 
which have seen fit to pass judgment upon it. At 
the recent ‘ World’s Temperance Convention’ in 
New York, Miss Antoinette Brown appeared, with 
regular credentials, and was received ; but on ris- 
ing to speak, was clamored down and finally ex- 
cluded from the platform bya vote. The first day, 
the Convention passed a resolution affirming that 
the platform of discussion was not the pro 
sphere of woman, The third day, they passed a 
resolution affirming that it was not their province 
to decide that point, but that she should be ex- 
cluded from their own in accordance with usage. 
According to one, it was a matter of principle ; 
according to the other, it was a mere question of 
usage, with an express disclaimer of the very 

rinciple which had been asserted. These con- 

icting resolutions were offered by the same- gen- 
tleman — Gen. Cary, of Ohio—and were both 
adopted by the Convention. There were some 
members who did not concur in these proceedings, 
and of this number was the Rev. Mr. Wolcott, 
pastor of the High Street a Church 
In this city, who gained the ear of the Convention 
long enough to utter the following manly protest, 
as reported at the time in the New York Tribune: 


«Rev. Mr. Wolcott said that nothing could be further 
from his intention than to wish to occupy the time of 
the Convention ; but his responsibility as a member 
was not of his own seeking, and could not be evaded. 
He seconded the motion to strike out the last resolution 
most heartily, not that he differed in opinion with those 
who felt that this platform was not the proper = 
for woman, for that was his own opinion, ¢ 
fully conceded to every one the free exercise and ex- 
pression of personal judgment, but his conviction was 
in accordance with those who held that if woman 
rushes into the thick fight, like Pallas with her armor 
on, her sex and divinity will be forgotten by the com- 
batants, and she will be shorn of that influence which 
is now so potent. But his private sentiments were not 
to override the rules of the Convention, nor the courte- 
sies of debate; and while, if the question could have 
been kept out, no one would have insisted more strenu- 
ously than himself upon doing it, he would not violate a 
single principle, nor trench a hair’s-breadth upon the 
rights of any member. He would not do the shadow of 
injustice to any mortal to save this Convention ora 
thousand like it from voleanic explosion. [Applause.] 
It was a blemish upon their proceedings, to introduce 
any other topics than such as were legitimately involved 
in the subject of Temperance ; and the result of their 
introduction would be, that the expression of the views 
of the Convention would go forth without authority and 
return without respect. [Applause.]* 











Hearing of the following currespondence relat- 
ing to that matter, I applied for a copy of it, 
which was readily granted ; and believing (with 
others) that the interest felt in the subject will 
warrant its publication, I submit it to your a! 
for the purpose. Ss. W. W. 

Providence, Oct. 3, 1853. 





Worcester, Sept. 9, 1853. 


Dear Smr,—Permit me to thank you, in the 
name of all just and honorable persons, for your 
manly words in the World’s Temperance Conyen- 
tion of yesterday, as reported in the Tribune. 
They stood out refreshingly, amid the general 
anger and baseness. The fact that you do not 
sympathise with us who think that woman should 
speak upon the temperance platform, gave peculiar 
value to your defence of their rights as delegates. 
Among Pe adverse to hearing them, there seem- 
ed to be none, except yourself and Mr. Hoar, who 
had the manliness to concede their rights as dele- 
gates, and to protest against the outrage done to 
them in this capacity. It was this point, and not 
the Woman's Rights question, upon which issue 
was joined, both here and in the Brick Church 
meeting. It wasa question whether one porgon 
of the acknowledged delegates had the righ? to 
gag the other portion. And justice could here be 
vindicated more powerfully by one who did not 
sympathise (as I do) with the practice of female 
oratory. . 

I am also particularly glad of ee course, be- 
cause you are a clergyman, and the an seemed 
to behave worse than any body else, on t 
sion. 

The experience of our Whole World’s Tempe- 
rance Convention, the week previous, was so con- 
clusive as to the value of female oratory—the wo- 
men made really so much the best speeches on 
that occasion—that some of us must be pardoned 
if we retain our heresy on that subject. But we 
cannot expect to harry people on a question so im- 
portant ; and all we can demand is candor and 
justice from those who differ from us. To that 
demand you have nobly responded. It adds to my 
former grounds of respect and regard for you. 


Cordially yours, T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Rey. S. Wo corr. 


at occa- 


Provivence, Sept. 12, 1853. ~ 

My Dear Sir,—I have just received your favor 
of the 9th inst., and highly appreciate its kind ex- 
pressions. I value it, also, as an evidence that my 
position is understood—of which I could: not be 
sure, amid the confusion of our recent Conven- 
tion. 

We met in NewYork as the friends of Tempe- 
rance and the Maine Law ; differing greatly on all 
other questions, ecclesiastical and political, but 
cordially agreed on this. There was obviousl 


‘nature in conflict with each other. It was mourn- 


*| Iam entirely prepared to have my letter oo 





one course, by which we could be just to each 
other, and relieve ourselves of all extraneous re- | 
sponsibility ; and that was, to adhere to our rules | 
—admit freely and courteously whatever was ad-| 
missable under a fair construction of our call and. 
rules, and exclude whatever was not. This was, 
the course proposed by the President, Mr. Dow, | 
and adyocated by our friend, Mr. Hoar, but un-! 
fortunately not sustained by the Convention. The. 
remarks of mine to which you refer were made 
just after a majority of the Convention had forced 
through, under the previous question, a strong ex- 
— of their views, and were in no mood to 
isten to another suggestion. I rose with extreme 
reluctance, and taxed the patience of the assembly | 
as briefly as I could: but our proceedings had 
reached a point where my responsibilities were to 
be neither evaded by myself nor extinguished by 
others. 

With the sentiments in which I have been train- 
ed, and which my judgment embraces, it would 
have been a trial to me, as great, perhaps, as to 
any of my respected friends and brethren, to bear 
& woman's voice raised on our public platform ;| 
but when, under the call of the Convention, and’ 
the action of the Committee on Credentials, and 
the decision of the presiding officer, she rose to 
speak with the same rights of membership as my- 
self; when she stood there under the protection of 
the President, with these accorded and accredited 
rights, then 1 saw no alternative for me, consistent 
with justice and honor, with good faith and good 
manners, but either to sit for ten minutes in dig- 
nified patience, silently ‘devouring my chagrin,’ 
for the sake of a cause which was sacredly dear 
to me, or to quietly withdraw from the hall, if, 
either my nerves were not equal to the infliction, 
or my principles forbade me to lend the counte- 
nance of my presence to such an impropriety. 
Had those who agreed with me in sentiment tacitly 
recognized the just claims of one of their number, 
who had violated none of their rules, I believe 
that their trial, though sore, would have been very 
brief, and there would have been but a passing 
ripple on the swelling tide of our movement. 
With the attempt of the lady (whom I do not 
know and do not judge) to address us, viewed 
either as to its intrinsic propriety or expediency, I 
felt not a particle of sympathy, but the reverse ; 
but when her voluntary action ceased by constraint, 
—stifled and struck down by the Convention,—I 
was conscious of an appeal to my manhood, as she 
stood there in dumb helplessness, with rights 
of a member conceded her by the Convention, and 
the exercise of those rights denied her—a species! 
of injustice, which, in any form, my soul can never 
tolerate. 

Nor ean the Convention be justified in passing 
official judgment on questions, whether relating to 
principles or usages, which we had not come there 
to settle, which were wholly foreign to our enter- 
prise, and on which we differed widel: our- 
selves, and by the introduction and discussion of 
which, instead of a company of friends of Tempe- 





rance, met ne seeing eye to 
eye on the Maine Law, eoting harmouisasly 


and e together for a noble and beneficent 
end, we found ourselves, to our inexpressible re- 
gret and di ntment, resolved into a tumulta- 
ous assem with all the ons of human 


ful, indeed, to see so good a cause struggling 
under such disabilities. May I be spared another 
pasa bs gg uo ! Even though our discussions were 
on irrelevant themes, and the moral influ- 

ence of the gathering had been sadly 1 poe oe we 
might still have saved the integrity of the Conven- 
tion, by keeping our votes 
one great object for which we had assembled. For 
this, I made an honest but ineffectual struggle. 

Notwithstanding these untoward occurences, I 
shall not, as it respects the cause, take counsel of 
despair or despondency, for my trust is still in that 
Being whose divine prerogative it is to bring 
order out of chaos, lighteout of darkness, good 
out of evil. You and I, my dear friend, differ not 
a little on many questions, and this of ‘ Woman’s 
Rights’ is one of them. But in the cause of 
Temperance, we are entirely united; and it is a 
pleasant reflection to us both, that we have faced 
the common foe on more than one hard-fought 
field. We can still meet as brothers in any fair 
Temperance Convention, but it must be under the 
protection of recognized rules, which will relieve 
us, on the one hand, of all responsibility for what 
any individual member may happen to say or do, 
and guard us, on the other, against any encroach- 
ment by the body on the feelings and ses which 
we may cherish on topics alien to that of Tempe- 
rance and the Maine Law. 

With sincere regards and kind wishes, believe 
me ever 

Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 
Rey. T. W. Hicarnson. 





Provipence, Oct. 1, 1853. 
My Dear Sir,—You are right in inferring that 


though I do not seek its publication. Your letter 
to me I casually read to Mr. W., but was not 
aware that he had applied to you for the corre- 
spondence. He has my free consent to send it to 
any journal that will insert it. 


ince I wrote you, your Massachusetts State |: 


Temperance Convention has met, and disposed, 
very summarily, of another phase of the same 
question. The issue raised in New York was the 
rights of delegates; the issue raised in Boston was 
the rights of the friends of the cause. Your State 
Committee called a Convention, not of ‘ men,” nor 
of ‘women,’ but of ‘ friends of Temperance’;’* 
and it contradicts all my notions of fairness and 
justice for a majority to restrict the basis after 
they come together. There are no more devoted 
friends of the cause than the women of Massachu- 
setts, thousands of whom petitioned for the Maine 
Law ; while there is no single fact which I deem 
more significant of the moral features of our enter- | 
prise, than that the enemies of the law, in the| 
counter petitions which rape so industriously cir- | 
culated last year, did not obtain the signature of | 
a solitary ae I surely would not have encour- | 
aged any woman to take a public part in the pro-| 
ceedings of that Convention; neither would I) 
have been a party to the rudeness of thrusting out 

any one, who had accepted the broad invitation. 

Nor would I have wounded the feelings of fellow-| 
laborers in the cause, who might differ from me on | 
this point, by getting an expression of sentiment | 
from the Convention favorab e to my own views. | 
The question is one which public sentiment may 
be safely left to regulate, without the interference | 
of Temperance Conventions. The Boston resolu-_ 
tion declared ‘ that this is a Convention of men,| 
according to past usages.’ It is true that usage 
has never invited women to our platform ; and, | 
for one, I hope it never will. It is also true that 
usage has never excluded them; and such a vote’ 
was consequently a departure from usage, as well 
as a breach of faith. I cannot, therefore, join in 

the general congratulation over the harmony and 
efficiency secured by such a process. I value 
peace as highly as any of my brethren; but it is 
purchased too dearly, at the expense of a single, 
right. I rejoice in any impulse given to the) 
cause of Temperance ; but under a perfect moral | 
government, there can be no compensation for al 
violated principle. 





As ever, yours truly, 
SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 
Rev. T. W. Hicorson. 





* The only copy of the Call on which I can now lay 
my hand, is that in the Congregationalist, Sept. 9, 
which appears to be official. 

WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 
Sratement or tHe Ninta Warp Nea Dow Toran 

ABpsTINENCE Society. 


The members of the Ninth Ward Neal Dow 
Total-Abstinence Society, in view of the unjust and 
disorderly rejection of the delegates appointed to 
represent that Society in the late so-called World's | 
Temperance Convention ; and in view, also, of the 
misrepresentations which have been set afloat as 
to the circumstances and the motives which led 
to the organization of the Society, respectfully 
ask the attention of all concerned to the following 
statenfent, viz. :— 

Our Society was organized on the evening of 
Tuesday, Sept. 6. Miss Antornerrr Brown, act- 
ing in good faith, under the express terms of the 
Call, and in accordance with explanations thereof 
made by some of the persons who had an agency 
in framing it, had, on that day, gone to the 
World’s Convention, and presented her credentials 
to the Chairman of the appropriate Committee, by 
whom they had been received without objection. 
Her right of membership had been expressly ac- 
knowledged by the President, and—no appeal 
from that decision having been taken—by the 
Convention. Having risen to thank the Conven- 
tion for this act of justice’ to Woman, the Presi- 
dent pronounced her in order ; but notwithstand- 
ing the evident desire of the great majority to 
hear her, and in the face of the President’s deci- 
sion, she had been insulted and gagged by mobo- 
cratic demonstrations, proceeding, for the most 
part, from persons on the platform. The question 
whether a woman had a right to a seat as a dele- 
gate under the call was no longer at issue. That 
question had been raised and settled without any 
agency or responsibility of ours. The question 
then was, whether, after the Convention had recog- 
nized the right of Miss Brown, and the President 
had Séctaved her to be entitled to the floor, she" 
should be allowed to proceed according to the rules 
of order, or the Convention and herself be over- 
borne by a mob. In such circumstances, we felt 
we could render no higher service to the cause of 
Temperance than to send to the Convention a man 
who, vd his long experience in deliberative assem- 
blies, his thorough knowledge of Parliamentary 
law, his eloquence as a speaker, and his clear 
perception of the tactics and aims of the :ninori- 
y. was qualified to render important aid to the 

resident and the majority of the body in their 
struggles to maintain order, We knew him to be 
a thorough teetotaller, an earnest worker in the 
eause, and a man whose character would add) 
weight'to any assembly of which he might be a 
member. The Call of the Convention contained 
no limitation as to the age of the Societies that 
might see fit to ap int delegates, and feeling that 
our object—the 4 ts of the Convention against a 
mob—was as honorable as it was important, we 
did not hesitate for a moment to adopt the measure 
which has subjected us to so much undeserved 
censure. So far from deeming any apology neces- 
sary for having taken such a course, we are rath- 
er disposed to assert a claim to the thanks of the 
orderly members of the Convention for furnishing 
them so worthy a champion of their cause,—one 
whose gentlemanly and Christian bearing afforded 
the best possible rebuke of the rowdyism that 
reigned on the platform. 

he rejection of Mr, Phillips and his co-dele- 
gates, whether we regard the act itself, the man- 
ner of its performance, or the spirit by which 
it was dictated, we hesitate not to brand as alike 
disorderly and dis: ul to the parties con 
it. It was a violation of the spirit, no less than 
the letter of the Call, but worthy of the men who 
eould drown the voice of a noble and Christian wo- 
sa by eerie , and forbear FM 

e supremacy 0 ‘Higher Law,’ in deference 
to the traffickers in human flesh. 

If the rulers of the Convention had shown as 
much zeal for the cause of Temp as they did 
to ite and insult Miss Brown and exclude Mr. 
Phillips, the world would not have bad occasion, 
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CHINA, GLASS AND EaRtan, eh 


No, 71 Bare 
4 ARCLay 
(One door East of Greenwich street,) and in the : 
diate vicinity of the Nortu river stein De imme, 
ING8, and the Norrn RIVER ANp ray Layp. 
DEPOTS. 1B BAtLRo,y 


4 gery assortment being complete in 4)) : 
and qualities that comprise the stock of the style 
House, they feel assured that they will be. mn " 
the fullest satisfaction to all who may 4 - able t 
purchase their goods. Lend 

N. B. One of the partners (Mr. 
ORED MAN, and has been connected With the (Rape 
ERY TRADE of New York fo os 
several years has conducted the bys; ote 
account. A leading object in melee ‘en 
firm, both by the parties themselves 
and advisers, haying bee 
ELEVATION of the COLORED PEOPLE, 4) 
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method and so favorable an op ee 
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JAMES WILLIAMS 
DAVID PLUMB, 
JAMES J. ACHESON 


Practical Phrenology, eae 


acter: Phrenological Examinations, with 
or complete written descriptions of character, jp. 
eluding valuable advice concerning the preservation 
and restoration of health, formation of proper habits 
correction of faults, restraining of excesses, and cult. 
vating defects ; and important directions as to the choieg 
of suitable occupations, the selection of partners in 
business, and congenial companions for life, &e. &e 
can be had, day and evening, at the Phrenolosied 
Rooms of ' — 
POWLERS, WELLS & Co, 
142 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


To the young, just starting into life, such knowledge 
is invaluable. 

Tue PurenxorocicaL Mvsev, containing a great 
variety of Skulls, Busts, Casts and Paintings of the 
most distinguished men, is open free to visitors, 

Classes for instruction in Practical Phrenology and 
Physiology are constantly in operation, and private a 
dents are taken at all times, and qualified for lecturers 
and examiners. 

Books for sale on Phrenology, Physiology, Water 
Cure, Psycology, Phonography, and progressive subjeen 
generally. All of Fowlers & Wells’ publications, in 
cluding the Phrenological and Water-Cure Journals, 
furnished from this offive at the sime prices, wholesale 
and retail, as at New York. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. Please address 

FOWLERS, WELIS & (o., 
142 Washington St., Boston. 
September 9 2m 





Charts, 


VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


AN find accommodations, by the DAY or WEEK, 
at our establishment, 


184 TWELFTH STREET, 


Corner of University Place, one Block West of Brosd- 


way. 

Terms—From $1 to $2 per day ; from $5 to $10.0 
per week. 

EF We intend also to furnish the best accommods- 
tions found in any city for the residence and treatment 
of Water Cure patients. 2 

0. H. WELLINGTON, M.D. 
New York, Sept. 25, 1853. 6 
The New Method of Cure, 
Y Nerritioy, without drags, originally discovered, 
and now, for more than ten years, successfully 
practised by LaRoy SunpeRtanp, author of * The Book 
of Human Nature’ (New Theory of Healing, by Ne 
trition,) ‘ Book of Health,’ ‘ Book of Psychology, 
&e. Ke. 
How often are the public congratulated upon thea 


— 


leged invention of some new ‘ panacea,’ (comp and of 


vile drugs,) which the sick are inv ited to swallow, it 
order to be well ! But, here is a discovery which supe 
cedes the whole paraphernalia of drugs and drugeng 
with ‘pills,’ ‘syrups,’ or * powders’ ; and isavaila rt: 
all forms of acute, chronic, or nervous diseact © ‘ 
ever! Office 28 Eliot street, pone! Hoars from 6, 

.M.. to 4, P.M. No charge for advice aie 
¥ ravalide at a distance may obtain Mr. Sunderlan(’ 
pamphlet, (* The Secret of Healing,’) free of Ty 
by enclosing to him one postage stamp, (prepa » 
which are detailed numerous cases, permanest¢ “4 
without drugs! Thus demonstrating the only i 
rification of the blood,’ the only *( URATIVE ae 
PLE,’ is in Nutrition, always, which constitutes 
merits of Mr. Sunderland’s Meruop, and ts 
secret of his success im the treatment aber ‘ii 
Dropsy, Dyspepsia, Consumption, Fits, me vei 
Sores, Rheumatism, and other maladies ¥ ic 
mon process of dosing had failed to cure - 
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FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
FOURTH ANNUAL 8 E8510. a 
HE next course of Lectures in this en georr 
commence on Saturday, Oct. 1st, ee oth 
tinue five months, (21 weeks,) closing 02 
February, 1554. ssctuev 


M. D., Professor of Chemist 
r of the Princip 


ry aol 
Davin J. Jonnsox, 
Toxicology. 
Extiwoop Harver, - Des, Professo 
d Practice of Medicine. a 
Nouns Daruoton, M. D., Professor of gt 
Ayx Preston, M. D., Professor of Physio “ey 
Epwin Fvssett, M. D., Professor of everet * sdiea tl 
Marx G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia } 
General Therapeutics. ios sod 
Maztua H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetri 
Diseases of Women and ¢ hildren. iti 
Auurra L. Fowxer, M. D., Demonstra 
and Chemistry. ; to termssr 
Persons wishing further) sof the A 
ulations, &c., or desirous 0 + by lets 
nouncement, will please apply, 
Dean of the Faculty. ig. 
patie pAVID J. JOHNSON, ™. iM 
~ 999, Arch sts Philadelp 
June 6 <i jn Per - 
JOHN CURTIS, JR.. & CY: 
pene maget “ROM UNION: 
No. 6 ANN ST., (THREE DOORS FRO: 


-perTGs Als ® 
NLOTHS CASSIMERES and VESTING? it 
C neral supply of Fashionable a0 


CLOTHING. : CURTIS. 
JOHN C1 TKINS: 
Jan. 1, 1853. 
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he very largest 
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will favor him with a call, # he me iavit he 

service in slavery. One and all arsy, aod wi 

where they will always be treated 


, at ost0¥- 
ToL CAMBRIDGE STREET, ® 
Boston, April 20, 1853. 
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